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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE past month has been crowded with impressive events and 
striking episodes, such as the signing of the Peace Treaty and the 
Celebrations at the conclusion of war. The country 
has at last been allowed to pay public tribute to 
the men who really did win the war. Then we 
have had the self-congratulation of self-complacent statesmanship, 
sincerely convinced that it both won the war and has made a 
Peace worthy of the war. Behind all this has been a background 
of labour unrest and violence in many forms, suggesting disquiet- 
ing possibilities in the near future. It may be, however, that the 
historian of our times will be less concerned with these topics, 
which have filled the newspapers, and more concerned with one 
that has been neglected, partly from lassitude after the strain of 
the last five years, and partly because it jars upon our facile 
optimists in these joyous days. We refer to the formidable 
problem of Russia, which at the moment is more pressing than 
the problem of Germany, with which, however, it is intimately 
bound up, owing to the affinity of the Boche and the Bolshevik 
working in combination in a manner to threaten civilization. We 
do not believe that the Allied and Associated Powers can afford 
to continue pursuing the policy, or rather lack of policy, towards 
Russia which has characterized the Peace Conference, whose many 
shortcomings are eclipsed by its supreme folly towards Russia. 
A Power that has played her réle in modern European history, 
and before whom only the other day the Western world was 
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prostrating itself, cannot be suddenly eliminated from the Council 
of Nations, and treated as negligible by Allies under deep obliga- 
tions. Nations have too long memories, especially the Slavs and 
the Celts, to tolerate such treatment. Too many Russians 
remember the part of their country as a makeweight to the 
Pan-German peril during the crucial years of France’s military 
weakness and Britain’s blindness, for us to be able to afford to 
forget it. 


IT seems only the other day that we were all breathlessly awaiting 
the advance of “ the steam-roller ” upon Berlin, and though the 
Russian armies may not have realized our wild 
and extravagant expectations, that great general, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, be it always remembered, 
put up a sufficiently big bluff with exiguous materials in August 
1914 to cause the Germans to pause in their victorious advance 
on Paris at the time la Ville Iumtére appeared to be well within 
their grasp. Who, again, will ever forget the incalculable moral 
effect on the Allies and the enemy during the dark winter of 
1914-15 of those legendary hosts of limitless Russian troops who 
suddenly appeared out of the blue and flooded English railways 
at a time when we had no men to send to our hard-pressed 
Western Front, already weakened by thoughtless Side Shows ? 
Then there were those other useful diversions—this time of real 
troops—which we owed to Russian military genius, with which 
the Tsar relieved the situation in Turkey, in the Caucasus, in 
Galicia, in Hungary, and other places, right up to the moment of 
General Brusiloff’s daring and brilliant offensive in the summer 
of 1916—a movement which played a notable part in Italian 
history. We cannot afford to forget such things, even if we 
would, nor has it been Britain’s way to ignore those who have 
been friends in need, and we rightly resent such ingratitude in 
others. It may be that Russia broke the mainspring of her 
national life by premature effort, by excessive losses before she 
was fully ready, and when she was inadequately armed. It is a 
country of immense distances and of imperfect communications, 
nor did Russian administration always shine in organizing ability, 
though there must have been considerable ability to achieve 
what was done, Anyhow, it is not for those who got the benefit 
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of her enterprise and cruel sacrifices to sit in cold-blooded judg- 
ment, solemnly weighing up the pros and cons of past events. 
We have all been guilty of grievous mistakes. Every Allied 
Government that got its deserts would be impeached, except the 
Clemenceau Cabinet in France. 


WE are not concerned to defend or palliate the old Tsarist regime, 
though common decency demands two admissions—namely, that 
Gr Nicholas II was a staunch friend in good and ill 
anted ; ; 

report, whose word was as good as his bond. His 
character made him incapable of contemplating treachery. Also 
that, having now had the opportunity of comparing Russia with 
a Tsar and Russia minus a Tsar, many of those who hailed the 
Revolution as a godsend to the world in general and to Russia 
in particular, have seen fit to revise their values. The year 1917 
was a period of profound disappointment to the Allies, engendering 
much bitterness, because when all were ready “ to go” and the 
flag dropped, the Russians, on whom we had counted, fell out of 
the race and relapsed into anarchy, gravely imperilling the entire 
Entente. Granted. There was a widespread and natural feeling 
throughout the rank and file of the British Army, as in other 
Allied armies, that we had been “ badly let down ” on the Eastern 
Front, and there was an inevitable reluctance on the part of our 
military authorities at a time when we were battling for our lives 
in France and Flanders, and the American Army was so dis- 
tressingly long in getting into the war, to divert a man or a gun 
from the Western or any other Fro, which, if placed under 
Russian control at that moment of demoralization, might have 
been captured by the enemy, as were so many hundreds of guns 
and thousands of tons of precious supplies which we then sorely 
needed. No one likes going short for the benefit of an enemy in 
war-time. No reasonable person could blame the Allied Govern- 
ments for any failure to help Russia when Bolshevikism was 
running like prairie fire from one end of the country to the other, 
destroying everything in its path and meeting no serious resistance. 
We could not help her if we would—we had not the means. We 
would not help her if we could—there was no reliable Russia 
at the time. But with the gradual revolt of all the sane and 
stable elements in that great country, with the emergence of 
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devoted and skilful leaders such as Admiral Kolchak and General 
Denikin, and with the constitution in Paris of a responsible body 
of statesmen fully qualified to take over the Government of 
Russia whenever a basis of order was established, the situation 
was transformed. The Armistice, moreover, enabled the Allies 
to help Russia, and there was now a Russia who could be helped, 
and, moreover, who must be helped unless our statesmen were 
prepared to see the whole work of the Peace Conference destroyed 
by a combination of Bolshevized Russia and Prussianized 
Germany. 


But with the Armistice and the retirement of the Fighting Men 
in favour of the Talking Men, madness appeared to supervene 
and to direct Allied dealings with Russia. The 
village idiot could not have made a worse mess of 
anything than has been made of this miserable and 
perilous business, which has steadily drifted from bad to worse. 
We have fallen between two stools, both of which are falling on 
us and likely to crush us. If things go on as at present the Allies 
will find themselves without a single friend throughout the length 
and breadth of mighty Russia, and Germany’s route to the 
retrieval of the situation and the ascendancy of Europe will lie 
open before her. All the Allies are to blame for this deplorable 
development. Nor will it end in blame, they will rue their folly 
in blood and sweat. The French have allowed their temper to 
get the better of them—the average Frenchman, as a thrifty soul, 
cannot get over the loss of his substantial savings through Russian 
defalcations, but he also was to blame for putting so many eggs 
into one basket. President Wilson has been profoundly dis- 
appointing, because, judging by his utterances, he appeared to be 
the one Allied spokesman who grasped the gravity of the Russian 
problem, which he described as “the acid test” of Allied and 
Associated Policy. Mr. Lloyd George has been at his very worst on 
the Russian problem—heeding the thoughtless chatterbox or super- 
ficial tourist, refusing to listen to any serious advice, and apparently 
hypnotized by the word “ Bolshevist.”” While at home he pretends 
to be the head of an anti-Bolshevist Coalition, and his henchmen 
are continually devising fresh permutations and combinations to 
combat “ Bolshevism” in our midst, abroad he is regarded as a 
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pseudo-Bolshevist and the Grand Patron and Protector of the 
Bolshevist Cause—the man who has done most to prevent this 
“bloody baboonery,” as one of his colleagues termed it, from 
being interfered with. We cannot exaggerate a situation which 
is frankly acknowledged by Government newspapers to be as 
bad as possible. Some time ago the French and the Greeks 
allowed themselves to be expelled from Odessa by a relatively 
small force of Bolsheviks, and General Denikin, with whom the 
French had never co-operated as they should, found his flank in 
danger. We did not criticize, partly because it is not politic to 
criticize Allied military failures while there is any chance of any- 
thing being done, partly because it is common knowledge that, 
wonderful as French troops are in their own country, some of 
them don’t care about fighting abroad. Also we hoped—misled, 
it must be admitted, by Mr. Winston Churchill’s sanguine state- 
ments—that British support of Admiral Kolchak, British sup- 
plies to General Denikin, the British expedition at Archangel, 
and other British activities, would suffice to save the situation. 
But politics have once more paralysed action and poisoned the 
entire situation. 


THE Times admits, as well it may, “The time has come for 
plain speaking. More is at stake at Archangel than the 

safety of a British army and of those Russians 
Ae fer whose friendship has been sincere.” If we 

withdraw, “our disgrace will redound to the 
prestige of Bolshevism, not only in Russia, but out of it.” 
It would be a blow to orderly democratic progress every- 
where, and strengthen the forces of social disruption. “It will 
for ever destroy the chances of sympathetic co-operation 
in politics or in commerce, or in the fellowship of ideals be- 
tween England and Russia.” Our own position would become 
increasingly difficult through intrigues between Bolshevist 
Russia and Afghanistan and the Young Turks. We could have 
brought down Bolshevism by a firm and consistent policy, but, 
as the Times admits, “ Our Government, by their vacillation, 
have let their chances go by; but they have done enough to 
make the Bolshevists regard us as their deadliest enemies. If 
Bolshevism survives, Russia will be our enemy: if it is replaced 
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by another and better system of Government, the new Russia 
will still think of England as the Power that left her in her 
distress.” Only Germany stands to gain by such a policy. ‘“ The 
real choice is whether Russia is to form part of the family of 
nations, or whether she is to fall into a position of vassalage to 
Germany.” We wish the Times, which thus ruthlessly lays bare 
Downing Street policy, would tell us who is pulling the strings 
that enables Germany to regain in the East all and more than all 
she has lost, or may lose, in the West. Surely it is the Inter- 
national Jew, who, as the Times puts it, would “ annul the verdict 
of the war”? As our readers are aware, we cannot pretend to 
share those illusions concerning the League of Dupes that are 
now in fashion in certain political and journalistic circles. But 
we are surprised that its adherents cannot see, as the Times points 
out, that the Russo-German combination towards which Lloyd- 
Georgism is heading “ would destroy all chance of our realizing 
the ideals of the League of Nations. A Germany in control of 
Russia would be more formidable than ever, and the two together 
would either capture the League and convert it into an instrument 
of tyranny, or else destroy it.” If the present fog continues to 
envelop Downing Street, no power on earth can prevent the present 
war from being fought over again under circumstances which 
would make the result a foregone conclusion. The ‘German Peace” 
that would follow the catastrophe of eivilization would enslave 
the world. Our Paris Plenipotentiaries may not be there to see 
it, but the curses of mankind would be loud enough to reach 
them wherever they might happen to be. Fortunately it is 
never too late to retrieve any situation, especially in Russia, 
which is a country of amazing ups and downs, as we see from the 
curious and dramatic reverses in the fortunes of Admiral Kolchak 
and General Denikin. The first need is that the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers should clear their minds of some of the cant with 
which they are clouded. The next thing is to arrive at a common 
policy founded on common effort. The third is to put the facts 
of the situation plainly before the Allied peoples, and then go 
ahead regardless of their own Bolsheviks, who though noisy are 
without numbers. 
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Ir it was any advintage to the Allies, and a corresponding dis- 
advantage to Germany, that she should sign the Treaty of Peace, 
the scuttling of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow 
was to her detriment, like other manceuvres that 
are too clever by half. This outrage undoubtedly 
stimulated the signing of the Treaty. Up to that moment there 
had been widespread doubt in Allied circles as to whether the 
formality of signing another “scrap of paper”? would be com- 
plied with. There was likewise keen anxiety as to what might 
happen should Germany refuse. The Allied soldiers were fully 
prepared to play their part, the younger troops were doubtless 
looking forward with gusto to the prospect of an advance into 
Germany, which would afford them a chance of seeing fresh 
country. Everything was ready at the various headquarters of 
the Commanders-in-Chief, and Marshal Foch, we may be sure, 
was serenely awaiting all eventualities. But what of the Poli- 
ticians ? They as usual inspired alarm, because as usual there 
was doubt. as to what they would do should Germany rebel. 
Some persons in close contact with Lord Michelham’s flat in the 
Rue Nitot (which was the British Prime Minister’s abode through- 
out the Peace Conference) and the Hotel Crillon (which was the 
American headquarters) averred, rightly or wrongly, that neither 
President Wilson nor Mr. Lloyd George would allow any advance 
of the American and British Armies, and that the French would 
have to “ go on their own.” It is to the honour of M. Clemenceau 
that he is never suspected of these miserable weaknesses and 
vacillation. Whatever may now be said by interested partisans, 
the unsettled convictions of the “ English-speaking statesmen ” 
was for a time a disturbing factor. 


Scapa to the 
Rescue 


THe Germans, who were accurately informed of every move in 
the political game as of every passing whim, were fully aware of 
how matters stood in the Allied and Associated 
June 28 . ees 
camp. There was a strong German Party against 
signing, which grew with the rumours of Anglo-American wobbling. 
The outrage at Scapa Flow, and the anger it aroused in Allied 
and Associated nations, settled the matter by convincing President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George that it was no longer “ practical 
politics ” to stop the armies if Germany proved recalcitrant. It 
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was suggestive that simultaneously German resistance to signature 
“petered out” despite the patriotic glorification of “‘ the noble 
deed at Scapa.” There had been some difficulty in obtaining 
German signatories after the brave denunciation of the Treaty 
by Herr Scheidemann and others as “ unacceptable.” Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, who is a coward as well as a bully, had long 
since bolted—but ultimately, after ransacking the highways and 
byways, two obscure German Socialists, Herr Miiller and Dr. Bell, 
were hastily clothed with the requisite authority by the Weimar 
Government, and dispatched to France as German Plenipo- 
tentiaries. The ceremony of signing took place in the Hall of 
Murors at Versailles on June 28, 1919, five years to a day after 
the assassination of the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo, which, though not the cause of the Great War, provided 
Germany with the occasion she thirsted for to conquer the Conti- 
nent as a preliminary to conquering the world. There was a 
very representative assembly to witness the great event, including 
American ‘“ Doughboys” and French ~poilus, though the 
British Tommy, who has assuredly “ done his bit,” appears to 
have been forgotten. M. Clemenceau hates wasting time, and 
there is no waste of time when he is stage-manager. The delegates 
of twenty-seven Allied and Associated States were to have signed 
the vellum copy of the Peace after the French Premier had 
reminded his audience that their signatures constituted “an 
irrevocable undertaking to carry out loyally and faithfully, and 
in their entirety, all the terms of the Treaty.” At the last 
moment, however, the Chinese Delegation “ jibbed,” and refused 
to sign, as a protest against the transference of Shantung from 
Germany to Japan. 


THEREFORE there were twenty-six Allied and Associated sig- 
natories, and after they had all signed, the Germans signed, and 
at four o’clock the guns in the Orangery fired 
salutes in honour of the Peace, the Versailles 
fountains began to play, and Paris gave herself up to rejoicing 
and to paying homage to the great Frenchmen, conspicuously 
M. Clemenceau and Marshal Foch, to whom they, and we, owe so 
much. French men and French women temporarily forgot their 
troubles and anxieties in the elation of the moment at the repara- 
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tion of a great wrong which has at last been righted after fifty- 
eight years of suffering, sorrow, and humiliation, followed by a 
sudden glorious turn of the tide. London took the Treaty very 
calmly. Londoners had “had their fling” at the time of the 
Armistice, when the long-pent-up emotions of the war overflowed 
Once more, however, as at all moving moments, the crowd was 
drawn by its own sound instincts to Buckingham Palace, and 
gave a great ovation to the King and Queen and their family 
when they appeared on the balcony. It was hoped that politi- 
cians might for once remain out of the picture, but that cannot 
be, and “an arrival” had been arranged for Mr. Lloyd George 
at Victoria Station, where the King went to meet him on his 
return from Paris as “‘ the conquering hero,” and drove him to 
Buckingham Palace. Later on he made a speech in Downing 
Street. The full text of the Treaty, which came out in admir- 
able shape three days after signature, illustrated by valuable 
maps, had been forestalled by the enterprise of the Times, which 
published it in extenso on the day of signature. We need say 
little about it here, as the bulk of this number is devoted to an 
analysis of the Second Treaty of Versailles—as M. Clemenceau 
termed it some weeks ago—an encroachment on our contributors 
we sincerely regret, though we do not apologize, because we 
believe it is the most useful service we could render. 


Ir is evident from the effusiveness of many leading articles and 
the sloppy speeches in Parliament, either that these writers and 
, Speakers have not been at pains to master the 

_ Curate’s contents of the Treaty, or they are anxious that 
the public should remain in the dark. As its 

terms will regulate international affairs for at least one generation, 
and possibly several, it is necessary for all serious students of 
public affairs to know them. The Treaty may be described as 
resembling the famous curate’s egg, which was “ good in parts.” 
There are several things that our readers will approve and applaud, 
but it is premature to pass a general verdict until we have some 
idea as to how it will be executed. Where M. Clemenceau, who 
has had a most difficult row to hoe, has been able to assert himself 
against the fads of the White House and the delusions of Downing 
Street the settlement is fairly satisfactory, but there is a vein of 
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weakness and vacillation running through so many of the 440 
Articles into which the Treaty is divided, that no one can say 
with any confidence as to how it will operate, and we must bear 
in mind that the same influences which have been at the elbow 
of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George throughout their 
sojourn in Paris make no concealment of their intention “ to 
revise” the Treaty in a sense still more favourable to Germany, 
who in the opinion of every one with any knowledge of European 
affairs or understanding of that country receives less than her 
deserts. Then again, the trail of the League of Nations lies over 
the whole Treaty, and as no one knows exactly what the League 
of Nations is, how it will be constituted, or how it will function, 
it is impossible to forecast the evolution of the Treaty, which all 
the “‘ cranks” mean to make worse if they can, and upon which 
all Bolsheviks have declared war. 


FRANCE gets her way in the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
will become an integral part of the Republic without any 
interference from the League of Nations, but 
chaos is installed in the Saar Basin under the 
auspices of the League. Of the Polish settlement and of the 
arrangements concerning Danzig and Upper Silesia enough is said 
elsewhere. Some malign fate has sat by the cradle of the New 
Poland. Belgium is another small country, with special claims 
after its immense sacrifices, which has been somewhat shabbily 
treated as she does not even get the full frontier essential to her 
security. The Belgians should understand that the constant 
sacrifice of their interests to those of Holland, who played a mean 
and despicable part in the war, are keenly resented in England. 
Another small State that now springs into independent national 
existence is Czecho-Slovakia, which despite its somewhat ungainly 
name should have a great future, because it is inhabited by a 
great people, though relatively few in numbers. The Western 
Powers have special responsibilities towards Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the guarantees they are giving one another might 
usefully have been extended to communities which are oases of 
European civilization in the barren desert of Kultur and sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbours who wish them ill. France has 
not got all she wanted and needed on the Rhine, but thanks to 
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the initiative, devotion, and tenacity of her Prime Minister she 
has gained something worth having in the shape of what is called 
“The Triple Pact ”’—the terms of which will be found farther on 
—which identifies Great Britain and the United States with the 
security of France. This is not asking too much of Powers that 
simply cannot afford for their own sake to allow France to be 
struck down. 


Amone the most satisfactory features of the Treaty is Part 4, 
dealing with “German rights and interests outside Europe.” 
Jelly-fish She “renounces all rights, titles, and privileges 

whatever in or over territories which belonged 
to her or her Allies, and all rights, titles, and privileges 
whatever they are, which she held as against the Allied and 
Associated Powers.” Germany also “ undertakes to recognize 
énd to conform to the measures which may be taken now or in 
the future by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, in 
agreement where necessary with third Powers, in order to carry 
the above stipulation into effect.” By Article 119 Germany 
“renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all her rights and titles over her overseas possessions.” 
In fact there are weleome German capitulations all over the 
world, and if this part of the Treaty be properly executed, German 
Weltpolitik should cease to be a menace. But it is precisely here 
that doubts arise, as some sections of Allied statesmanship have 
been so extraordinarily feeble vis-d-vis the enemy that one cannot 
help fearing they may open one door after another, beginning 
with the League of Nations, which will enable Germany to creep 
back into many places from which she temporarily withdraws, 
e.g. China, where she renounces all privileges and indemnities 
resulting from the Boxer Protocol of 1901, relinquishes various 
concessions, and makes restitution of stolen goods. Germany 
should also cease to count in Siam, Liberia, Morocco, and Egypt, 
while she pledges herself to accept in advance any arrangements 
that the P.A.A.P.* may make “ with Turkey and Bulgaria with 
reference to any rights, interests, and privileges whatever which 
might be claimed by Germany or her nationals ”’ in those countries. 


* These letters are an economical abbreviation of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. 
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Again we ask, Will those terms be observed ? We fear lest sedu- 
lous efforts be made to mitigate every surrender by Germany to 
the Allies, and to expand every concession of the Allies to Germany. 
The main thing in a Treaty is not so much its verbiage as the 
spirit in which it is executed, and when you are dealing with a 
Power like Germany, the thoroughness with which the conditions 
are enforced. Nothing else matters. Frankly we have no con- 
fidence in the backbone of the P.A.A.P., whose “ jelly-fish” will 
be squeezed at every turn. 


Wirtnovut the further Treaties between the United States and 
France, and Great Britain and France, signed at Versailles on 
the same day as the Peace Treaty—i.e. June 28 * 
—the latter would have been a pronounced 
failure, while the League of Nations could only 
have been regarded as a bad joke. Both Treaty and League 
lacked serious guarantees, and could not possibly diffuse that 
sense of security which is a condition of permanent peace. 
M. Clemenceau is to be warmly congratulated on pulling some- 
thing more out of the fire, and on securing solid backing for 
a settlement, which from the French and Continental point of 
view is in many respects weak. We are not yet out of the wood, 
because these treaties are interdependent, and only come into 
force when both have been ratified by the Legislatures concerned. 
There may have been some good reason for this not apparent on 
the surface, but we cannot understand why British policy should 
be dependent on the alarums and excursions of politicians in 
Washington, whose attitude is difficult to forecast on any inter- 
national issue, especially one where Great Britain is involved. 
There is now what Americans call “a dog-fight” between 
Republicans and Democrats as to whether the United States, 
who has been a decisive factor in spoiling the Second Treaty of 
Versailles, shall back her signature by her armed strength in case 
this scrap of paper is torn up by Germany. The text of the 
Treaty between Great Britain and France “ respecting assistance 
to France in the event of unprovoked aggression by Germany,” 
recites that ‘“‘ whereas there is a danger that the stipulations 
relating to the left bank of the Rhine contained in the Treaty of 


* Subsequently issued as a White Paper, C.m.d. 229. 
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Peace signed this day at Versailles may not at first provide 
adequate security and protection to the French Republic,” and 
“Whereas His Britannic Majesty is willing, subject to the consent 
of his Parliament, and provided that a similar obligation is entered 
into by the United States of America, to undertake to support 
the French Government in the case of an unprovoked movement 
of aggression being made against France by Germany,” therefore 
the British and French Governments have signed a Treaty to 
that effect, the names appended being those of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Balfour, M. Clemenceau, and M. Pichon. 


ARTICLE 1 sets out three Articles of the Peace Treaty (42 to 44) 
which forbid Germany to maintain or construct any fortifications 

, either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right 
yee hem bank to the west of a line drawn 50 sineuitatis 
the east of the Rhine, or to maintain or assemble in that area 
armed forces either permanently or temporarily, or to hold military 
manceuvres of any kind, in violating which she would be regarded 
as committing “a hostile act” against the signatories of the 
Treaty,” and one “ calculated to disturb the peace of the world.” 
In case these stipulations “may not at first provide adequate 
security and protection to France, Great Britain agrees to come 
immediately to her assistance in the event of any unprovoked 
movement of aggression against her being made by Germany.” 
Article 2 refers to a similar Treaty “‘ of even date for the same 
purpose concluded between the French and the United States of 
America,” a copy of which is annexed hereto, declaring that the 
present Treaty “will only come into force” when the latter is 
ratified. The weak spot is Article 3, which compels the sub- 
mission of this Treaty to the Council of the League of Nations, 
and by which “ it must be recognized,” the Council acting if need 
be by a majority, “as an engagement which is consistent with 
the Covenant of the League.” It will continue in force “ until 
on the application of one of the parties to it the Council, acting 
if need be by a majority, agrees that the League itself affords 
sufficient protection.” The reader must remember that the 
League of Nations is to include Germany if Lord Robert Cecil 
and General Smuts—designated by Lord Robert Cecil “a great 
statesman ’—get their way. Any body that contains Germany 
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necessarily becomes the main focus of international intrigue. 
Article 4 prescribes that the present Treaty before ratification by 
the King and French President shall be respectively submitted to 
the British Parliament and the French Chamber for approval. 
Article 5 declares “‘ the present Treaty shall impose no obligation 
upon any of the Dominions of the British Empire unless and 
until it is approved by the Parliament of the Dominion concerned.” 


Tue Franco-American Treaty sets out that ‘“‘ whereas the United 
States of America and the French Republic are equally animated 


Franco- by the desire to maintain the peace of the world 
American so happily restored by the Treaty of Peace signed 
Treaty at Versailles the 28th June, 1919, putting an end 


to the war begun by the aggression of the German Empire and 
ended by the defeat of that Power,” and “ whereas the United 
States of America and the French Republic are fully persuaded 
that an unprovoked movement of aggression by Germany against 
France” would not only violate the Treaty of Versailles in the 
letter and the spirit, “ thus exposing France anew to the in- 
tolerable burdens of an unprovoked war,” but would also be 
“a hostile act” against all the signatories of that Treaty, and 
disturbing the peace of the world “ by involving inevitably and 
directly the States of Europe, and indirectly, as experience has 
amply and unfortunately demonstrated, the world at large,” and 
whereas the United States and France “ fear that the stipulations 
concerning the left bank of the Rhine contained in the Treaty 
of Versailles” may not “ at first provide adequate security and 
protection to France on the one hand, and the United States 
of America as one of the signatories to the Treaty of Versailles on 
the other,” therefore they have decided “ to conclude a treaty to 
effect these necessary purposes,” and “‘ Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States of America, and Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State of the United States, specially authorized thereto by the 
President of the United States,’ and M. Clemenceau and M. 
Pichon, “ specially authorized thereto by M. Poincaré, President 
of the French Republic, have agreed upon the following Articles.” 
These are substantially similar to those of the Franco-British 
Treaty. Article 4 reads as follows: ‘“‘ The present Treaty will 
be submitted to the Senate of the United States at the same time 
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as the Treaty of Versailles is submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification.” 


Tus is good so far as it goes. Our Treaty with France has 
evoked a chorus of approval in Great Britain because the events 
ABC of the last five years have taught our people that 

their fate is bound up with that of France, that if 
she perishes we perish. A small seeing minority realized this 
obvious fact before the war, but they were howled down by the 
Politicians, who cared for none of these things, being entirely 
absorbed in Party strife. It has required the bloodiest war in 
history to open the eyes of these blind leaders of the blind and 
to make them do what, had it been done in 1912 when our Govern- 
ment had direct evidence from Berlin of Germany’s aggressive 
purposes, might have given Peace a chance in 1914. The evidence 
goes to show that had Germany known she would have to reckon 
with Great Britain in the event of her attacking her neighbours, 
she would have abstained from that luxury—still more had she 
reason to believe that an attack on France would also involve the 
United States. Some American politicians, like some British 
politicians, are still ignorant of the A B C of world-politics, and 
callously indifferent as to whether there is another war or not. 
Certain groups in Washington resent this Treaty as “ entangling ” 
their country in the affairs of an obsolete Old World, as though 
they could be disentangled after the appalling mess American 
statesmanship has made of almost every European problem it has 
touched in the last six months. 


Wuat the fate of the Treaty may be in the Senate, far be it 
from us to prophesy. A two-thirds majority is required for rati- 
In the Senate fication, and though British correspondents on the 

other side tell us day by day that President Wilson 
is “ getting stronger,” he does not appear, to impartial spectators, 
to have handled Congress with the adroitness demanded of an 
Executive that has lost control of the Legislature. Nor can we 
afford to shut our eyes to the fact that Anglophobia, as always, 
is so rampant in the United States that the mere fact that the 
Triple Pact includes Great Britain is sufficient to condemn it in 
the eyes of many million citizens of the Great Republic. Indeed, 
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the attitude of the United States towards this country is becoming 
so increasingly unreasonable—it is so vastly different to the post- 
prandial legends disseminated in London—that Englishmen cannot 
help regretting that our support of France should be conditional 
on the incalculable policies that may be pursued in Washington. 
In truth, our politicians, doubtless with the best intentions in the 
world—Downing Street is paved with them—are making a painful 
mess of Anglo-American affairs by pretending to believe some- 
thing that is not true—namely, that some special tie unites the 
British and American people, and that all we need do to solve 
every Anglo-American problem, if not every world-problem, is to 
indulge in unlimited gush about everything American, especially 
President Wilson, and to represent the American nation as seeing 
eye to eye with us on every question. This is a travesty of 
reality. We have few common interests, as it were wiser to 
recognize. There would be some hope of Anglo-American co- 
operation if we dropped all this “ Anglo-Saxon” nonsense, and 
endeavoured to see things as they really are. So far from the 
League of Nations uniting us, it is only too likely to become an 
apple of discord, because it will afford American Anglophobes, 
who are keen politicians and skilled lobbyists, endless opportunities 
of stirring up trouble. 


Unpv_Er this thoughtless system of “ Mandates,” mischief-makers 
will be able to get into direct touch with any disgruntled com- 
“Mandates” munity under the British flag—we can learn what 
ates —_— : 

is likely to happen from American patronage of 
the Sinn-Feiners. Hostile coteries will utilize the machinery of 
the League for the purpose of harassing the Imperial Government, 
enlisting the services of one or other of those groups of British 
Members of Parliament who are usually prepared to do the dirty 
work of any enemy of this over-hospitable and too indulgent 
country. The position that will arise as this pinpricking regime 
develops is too painful to contemplate, and we should not be 
surprised if it ended in an almighty row. Some of our fools and 
all our knaves will demand over every difficulty that we do this 
or that or the other, “to please the Americans,” as though you 
will ever please the Americans or anybody else merely by running 
away from any two men and a boy who happen to get control of 
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a newspaper or to manipulate a Party caucus. We shall learn 
when it is too late, we fear, that we have made a deplorable blunder 
in plunging into this League of Nations in order “ to please the 
Americans,” who as a matter of fact are so little pleased that 
many of them violently denounce the League as “a British 
trap.” This comes of trying to oblige them by affecting greater 
faith in President Wilson’s panacea than any man of any sense 
can possibly feel. If the United States is prepared to join in the 
guarantee to France, well and good, but should she refuse—and 
we are warned that everything is possible in Washington just 
now—that is surely no reason why we should withdraw. Compact 
or no compact, whenever France is attacked by Germany we 
must be there because her frontier is our frontier. Therefore the 
more openly we say so the better from every point of view. 


THE plain man is puzzled as to why this guarantee has not been 
extended to Belgium, and why it does not include Italy. Dis- 
Puzzli agreeable stories are rife concerning the cavalier 

treatment Italian statesmen received on this and 
other questions from those who seem anxious and even determined 
to expel Italy from the Entente and force her back into the arms 
of the Boche. May we remind our League-of-Nations-mongers— 
though we know that men with their heads in the clouds are 
beyond the reach of reason—that the peace of Europe would be 
anything but assured if Italy as well as Russia gravitated towards 
Germany, while the U.S.A. shrinks into its former inglorious 
isolation. Our first duty was to make Europe safe for civilized 
mankind. That could have been done by a solid defensive Pact 
between the Allies who have borne the brunt of the actual fighting 
—namely, France, Italy, Belgium, Great Britain, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, Serbia, Greece, and Jugo-Slavia. These should 
have joined forces with the anti-Bolshevik elements of Russia, 
who ought to have been sustained from the start, and then a 
cordon sanitaire could have been drawn round Germany—who 
remains the enemy of mankind—the Boche being prevented from 
organizing the Bolshevik, the Bolshevik from fighting for the 
Boche. Had we pursued an intelligent European policy the 
Conference would have ended on a vastly different note. British 
prestige in Europe would have been on a very different level to 
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what it is to-day, because our Allies would have felt that they 
no longer had to deal with Perfide Albion, always ready to sell a 
friend to an enemy, and that they could rely on the true-hearted, 
staunch, and loyal Power whose Fighting Men have won golden 
opinions all over the world, which our politicians have been 
squandering ever since they have been sitting behind locked 
doors and tackling questions of which they had no glimmering. 


Ir is not only towards our Allies that British politicians practise 
perfidy. They are equally perfidious to their own people, whom 

they regard as mere pawns in the political game. 
a - The Coalition was returned at the last election 

with a thumping majority, for the express purpose 
of making a strong Peace, of which the payment of the British 
Empire’s war costs by the enemy was regarded as a test question. 
Directly Coalition Ministers and Coalition candidates discovered 
that the public were bent on this elementary act of justice, and 
that if the Government wavered they would not win, Coupon 
candidates vied with one another in their enthusiasm in this 
cause, and if any question was ever settled at any General Election, 
last December decided that Germany should pay the British 
war bill. Mr. Lloyd George was naturally at the head of this 
popular hunt, otherwise he would not have remained in office. 
We did not trust him more upon this than upon other matters, 
feeling tolerably sure that he would “let down ” the country once 
he had got the votes. At the Peace Conference neither he nor 
his colleagues made any serious effort to fulfil their rosy promises. 
Our entire Bureaucracy was mobilized to obstruct, to discredit, 


and ridicule the very few men, such as Mr. Hughes, the Australian | 


Prime Minister, who maintained that Germany could and should 
pay. The Treasury worked overtime as usual against British 
interests, and circulated fantastic essays on the poverty of 
Germany, while maniacal memoranda demonstrated that we 
should ruin ourselves if we penalized Germany. The enemy, as 
usual, played up to its friends in our midst. Now that the plea 
of pauperism has served its purpose the truth is leaking out in 
the proposal now mooted in Germany to make a £10,000,000,000 
capital levy on a country that according to the British Treasury 
could hardly afford to pay £1,000,000,000. As the Financial 
News observes: ‘ £10,000,000,000, if paid by Germany to us as 
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indemnity, would liquidate the entire British war expedition, and 
put our taxation back to pre-war level.” Unfortunately we are 
governed by men who act as though they would sooner Britain 
paid taxation of nineteen shillings in the £ than that Germans paid 
one shilling inthe £. And yet our Politicians are astonished at the 
popular distrust and disgust they inspire in all classes of the com- 
munity! They cannot understand why Victory Loans miscarry. 


THE Prime Minister presented the Peace Treaty to Parliament 
on July 3, introducing a Bill “to enable His Majesty to make 
, such appointments and to make such Orders in 
ie St Council and to do such acts as appeared to be 
necessary for the carrying out” of its terms. 
There was an atmosphere favourable to “a great speech worthy 
of a great occasion.” Nor had the Ministerial Press left the world 
in any doubt as to the “ historic treat ” in store when Mr. Lloyd 
George gave an account of his stewardship to the House of 
Commons. But even his most ardent admirers were constrained 
to admit that this was not his most successful effort, and they 
attributed his comparative failure to his urgent need of a rest 
after the excessive labours of the last few months. The oration 
was strained and ineffective, and one continual misfire. The 
Prime Minister, who is out of touch with the public and has to 
rely on third-party information, had evidently been told that the 
terms were generally regarded as too “ harsh ” towards a defeated 
enemy, whereas they are resented as dangerously lenient to a 
Power that never shows mercy, just as they will be condemned 
hereafter if they enable Prussia—who could and should have been 
put permanently out of action—another opportunity, with the aid 
of Russia, who is being deliberately thrown into her arms, of 
resuming “ the frightful adventure.” Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
was a laboured apology to an audience that did not exist for 
imposing such “ terrible terms ” on Germany. He seemed equally 
frightened and fascinated by his own phrase, to which he fre- 
quently recurred. Could such “terrible terms” be justified 4 
That was the burden of his song. It was no compliment to a 
House of Commons elected on a tidal wave of patriotism that 
submerged the Pacifists, to be treated as though it were a gathering 
of sloppy sentimentalists holding the opinions of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. 
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“LET us examine separately those [terms] which have been 
challenged.”” By whom they were challenged, where they were 
Poland challenged, when they were challenged, was not 
disclosed by the orator. It is true that a certain 
number of Labour Extremists have manifested in favour of 
the Boche, just as they have manifested in favour of the 
Bolshevik, as they have always manifested in favour of our 
national enemies without at any time representing the working 
classes. Mr. Lloyd George treats these negligible factions as 
though they were “ the People,” and continually plays up to them. 
It is one of the reasons he has made such a mess of the Peace, and 
will cause him to make a yet greater mess of the period ahead 
of us. What we gained by electing a patriotic Parliament, when 
our Prime Minister regards Pacifists as the only people who 
count, is more than we can understand. That he keeps curious 
company is incidentally disclosed in his reference to “ friends ” 
who said we should have been content to say to Germany, “ Go 
and sin no more.” We are luckier in our friends. We know no 
such persons. The Prime Minister was painfully anxious that 
the territorial part of the “terrible terms” should be viewed as 
“restoration.” Alsace-Lorraine “ forcibly take away from the 
land to which its population was deeply attached. Is it an 
injustice to restore them to their country 3 Schleswig-Holstein, 
the meanest of the Hohenzollern frauds—robbing a poor, small, 
helpless country with a pretence that you are not doing it, and 
retaining that land against the wishes of the population for fifty 
or sixty years. I am glad the opportunity has come for restoring 
Schleswig-Holstein.” So should we be were we quite sure of the 
fact, but when we study the cumbrous machinery of the Treaty, 
and note the apprehensions of the Danish Government, we are 
doubtful whether the great injustice will be completely undone. 
“ Poland torn to bits, to feed the carnivorous greed of Russian, 
Austrian, Prussian autocracy. This Treaty has re-knit the torn 
flag of Poland, and it is now waving over a free and a united 
people, and it will have to be defended, not merely with 
gallantry, but with wisdom.” Poland is a delicate subject, 
and in view of his record in Paris on this question it is 
hardly for Mr. Lloyd George to lecture the Poles upon the 
need of circumspection. He has imperilled their future by 
separating Poland from Danzig, which he told the House of 
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Commons had “ been a free city, forcibly incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Prussia,’ without explaining that the Polish Com- 
mission, containing the ablest British experts, had reported in 
favour of restoring Danzig to Poland as a condition of her future 
economic and political independence, and that he had assumed 
the responsibility of rejecting the decision of the Commission, had 
got the question referred back to the Commission, which again 
reported as before, and then because he could not get his way 
with that particular Commission he had it reconstituted, and, still 
failing, got it again reconstituted. Whether we shall ever know 
the inside history of these astonishing manceuvres we cannot say, 
but the Poles should understand that official England in no way 
represented unofficial England in playing the game of the Boche 
and the Bolshevik on the inspiration of the International Jew, 
and endangering the whole future of Poland by robbing her of 
her vital outlet on the Baltic, and subsequently throwing Upper 
Silesia into the melting-pot. 


HowEVER, Prime Ministers can presume far on the ignorance of 
Parliaments, and Mr. Lloyd George got off his copy-book maxims, 

“T should like to say one word before I quit the 
— problem of Poland, because there has been some 

discussion about it. However unjust it was to take 
Polish populations and put them under German rule, it would 
be equally unjust to take German populations and place them 
under Polish rule, and it would be equally foolish. Whether for 
strategic or economic reasons it would do nothing but produce 
mischief in Europe.” In this world perfection is unattainable. 
What practical men demand, and it is the most they can hope 
to get, is that Europe shall be relieved of the German nightmare, 
which is an Eastern as well as a Western danger. We hope that, 
thanks mainly to M. Clemenceau, the position is fairly solid in 
the West, but a strong bulwark is equally essential in the East. 
This could be supplied by Poland and Czecho-Slovakia if properly 
supported. The security of Poland is a vital British interest, a 
vital European interest, and a vital interest to civilization. It is 
not a question of putting a few Poles under a few Germans or a 
few Germans under a few Poles. It is a question whether Poland 
is to remain an independent nation, which it can only do with 
sufficient strategic strength, or whether the whole of Poland and 
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Europe are ultimately to find themselves under the German 
yoke. Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons that to risk 
putting Germans under Poles would have been “a wrong not 
merely to Germany, but it would have been a wrong to Poland, 
it would have been a wrong to Europe. Perhaps in fifty years’ 
time Poland would have had to pay the penalty of the blunder 
committed by the Allies this year, and for that reason the British 
delegates—and I have no hesitation in claiming a share in it— 
resolutely opposed any attempt to put predominantly German 
populations under Polish rule. I think Poland will have good 
reason to thank us for the part which we took in that action.” 
We can only hope that in flying in the face of all the experts, to 
say nothing of common sense, and in flouting the Poles, the 
Prime Minister may prove to have been right and the rest of 
the world wrong. 


On the delicate question of Reparation he threw no further light, 
while repeating the constant burden of his song: “ Are the 
nes terms we have imposed unjust to Germany ?” 
Peso ws “ Justice to Germany ”’ has, in fact, become the 

diapason of British diplomacy. We know where it 
brought us before the war, and we cannot feel happy as to the 
direction in which it is leading us to-day. “If the whole cost of 
the war, all the costs incurred by every country that has been 
forced into war by the action of Germany, had been thrown upon 
Germany it would have been in accord with every civilized 
principle of jurisprudence in the world.” Agreed. “ There was 
but one limit to the justice and the wisdom of the reparation we 
claim, and that was the limit of Germany’s capacity to pay. The 
experts of all the great Allied countries examined with very close 
attention that question, and they arrived with fair unanimity at 
the approximate limits of the reparation which could be recovered 
from Germany, and under the Treaty we have never exceeded 
nor fallen short of their verdict.” We should like to identify 
these “experts” who with “fair unanimity” arrived at the 
indeterminate conclusions of the Treaty. Reparation is discussed 
in detail elsewhere. What we imagine happened was that any 
British ‘ experts” who meant business were discarded until at 
last the question lapsed into the hands of the international 
financier with a foot in different Money Markets, all of which he 
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is anxious to preserve. In the penultimate stage of the negotia- 
tions Semitic influences were brought in to whittle away the 
Allied claims, and it was thanks to them that the fatal thirty 
years’ limit was placed on Germany’s obligations to her victims. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion that Great Britain would obtain 
damages for injury to life and property, to say nothing of com- 
pensation for pensions and separation allowances, can unfortu- 
nately only be verified by the event. We fear the terms of the 
Treaty and its subsidiary documents negative the rosy illusion 
with which he sustained the House of Commons, and which a 
fortnight later tempted him to repeat that there would be a 
“ relief of taxation’ via German indemnities. Then he recurred 
to his catchword, “Is there anything unjust in imposing upon 
Germany those payments? I do not believe any one could 
claim it to be unjust. Certainly no one can claim that was unjust 
unless he believed that the justice of the war was on the side of 
Germany.” A strange strain for a British Prime Minister talking 
at such a time. 


THEN he turned to the question of the disarmament of Germany, 
which may ultimately turn out to be the part of the Treaty of 
which Mr. Lloyd George will have least reason to 
be ashamed. It is at any rate a genuine effort to 
destroy Prussian militarism provided it be seriously 
prosecuted. But it has secret enemies in unexpected places— 
including the War Office—who will try and make it a dead 
letter. A vigilant and energetic public opinion will therefore be 
necessary to keep Ministers up to the mark. Next the speaker 
touched on the subject of Colonies, introduced with the unhappy 
remark, “I am running rapidly through the points which have 
been challenged as indicating undue harshness to Germany.” 
This observation only indicates the gulf separating the official 
from the unofficial world. Britons of all ages, of all classes, of 
both sexes, all over the world are chafing at the meekness and 
the weakness of the conditions imposed on Germany. And here 
is the British Prime Minister publicly apologizing for their severity. 
As he observed, in some of the colonies “‘ there is most overwhelming 
evidence that Germany had cruelly ill-treated the natives. If we 
had restored those colonies to Germany in the face of that evidence, 
especially having regard to the part which the natives have 
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taken in their own liberation, and thus given Germany an oppor- 
tunity of effecting reprisals, it would have been a base betrayal 
to hand them back.” It would indeed. Nevertheless, there 
were rumoured to be British Plenipotentiaries who seriously 
contemplated this “base betrayal” as a final concession to 
Germany. He could not keep away from the idea that oppressed 
him, that he might have been unjust to Germany. “ What are 
the other acts of injustice which are provided for in this Treaty 4 
One is the getting rid of the Bukarest and Brest-Litovsk Treaties, 
treaties that made the population of Rumania and large tracts 
of Russia the mere slaves of German greed and rapine. Is that 
unjust ? Is it unjust that we should in our economic terms 
make it clear that Germany is not to take advantage, etc. ... 
We had to put in clauses for protection against that. What 
injustice is there in that. I have heard that our conditions 
with regard to the great international rivers of the Continent 
are unjust because we have put them under international control.” 
They were rivers passing, not merely through Germany, but 
through Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Belgium. “ And yet I 
have heard it was an injustice because we say, ‘ You will not be 
allowed to suffocate the lives of these young countries by giving 
complete power to one riparian owner to make it impossible for 
the others to carry on business.’ Those are some of the conditions 
I have heard described as unjust.” 


ONCE more we pause in amazement. The Prime Minister must 
keep strange company. No whisper of such sentiments has been 
heard outside the Whig, the Defeatist, the Bol- 
shevik, or pseudo-Bolshevik Press. From whom 
does Mr. Lloyd George hear these things? His 
immediate colleagues in the War Cabinet are Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and General Smuts. General 
Smuts is understood to have espoused the Boche cause in Paris, and 
is qualifying for the Pacifist Premiership by the manifestoes he is 
getting “ off the chest ” prior to returning to South Africa. These 
arouse the ecstasies of the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, 
the Nation, and the Manchester Guardian, while they have 
encouraged Lord Robert Cecil to apostrophize the departing 
general as “a great statesman.” We refuse to believe that Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, or even so half-hearted a 
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politician as Mr. Bonar Law can harass the Prime Minister with 
these piteous plaints of injustice to Germany. We might even 
hope that some of them had protested against the gross injustice 
to England of many of the Peace Terms. Is it Mr. Churchill 
who has taken the Boche to his heart and fills up his chief 
with these legends? Mr. Lloyd George went on: “ Then 
I am told, ‘Oh yes, take them individually, and they may 
be quite fair, but the cumulative effect is so crushing that you 
ought to have taken that into atcount.’” That was a criticism 
he was prepared to meet. There were three alternative methods 
of dealing with Germany, “ bearing in mind her crime. What 
was that crime # Germany not merely provoked, but she planned, 
the most devastating war Europe has ever seen. She planned it 
for years, and prepared it for years. She deliberately embarked 
upon it, not to defend herself against assailants, but to aggrandize 
herself at the expense of her neighbours. I cannot think of a 
worse crime.” There were three ways of dealing with it. “ One 
was to say, ‘ You tried, you failed; go, and sm no more. Hon. 
Members may think that that is a good way of doing it, but 
let us see what it means. I am not afraid of examining it. Do 
not let us imagine, because it looks ridiculous, that there are 
not people who believe in it—I mean outside. this House. You 
have got to answer it.” 


Is it the business of a Prime Minister to answer every fool he can 
see through a telescope ? Had that course been adopted, “ Ger- 
many would have been better off than the people 
she had victimized. The cost of the war would 
have been less, because she would have had a perfect military 
machine. She would have said, ‘ Look at the triumph of militarism. 
We have kept all this devastation from you France is paying 
more now than we are.’ Why, to have done that would have 
been to put a premium on militarism. The point I do not think 
is worth arguing.” Nor is it, though unhappily the Treaty puts 
the very premium on militarism which alarms Mr. Lloyd George, 
because the reparation to be made by Germany is so inadequate 
as compared with the damage done that the aggressor will suffer 
immeasurably less than his victims. ‘‘ The second method was 
to go to the other extreme, and to treat Germany as Rome treated 
Carthage, or Prussia treated Poland. Destroy her national 
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existence, tear her to pieces. Fling one piece to one conqueror, 
another to another, and a third to another. Fling the bits to the 
winds of heaven and have done with them. That is how Prussia 
treated Poland. It was not merely a crime, it was a blunder, 
and after a century and a half Poland reappears a formidable 
and bitter foe. She has twenty million population; Germany 
has sixty million. It is not merely that that would have been 
wrong and an injustice, but it would have been a folly, and I am 
glad that we have not soiled our hands with Prussian methods 
in dealing with Prussia.” We must not accept this travesty of 
the only sane policy after the terrible ordeal of the last five years, 
which demanded the permanent immobilization of the aggressor, 
as could have been done by making her neighbours strong as 
well as by making her weak. Mr. Lloyd George’s grand- 
children will not thank him if he has left Kultur in a posi- 
tion to challenge Civilization anew. Equally misleading is his 
description of the third alternative which he boldly desig- 
nates. “The principle upon which we proceeded ’—namely, 
“to compel Germany in so far as it is in her power to restore, to 
repair, and to redress, yes, and to take every possible precaution 
of every kind that is in our power against the recurrence of 
another such crime—to make such an example as will discourage 
ambitious rulers—yea, and ambitious peoples—from ever attempt- 
ing to repeat this infamy. That is not vengeance, it is dis- 
couragement. The crime must be marked. The world cannot 
take these risks again. I said that Germany failed. I shudder 
to think how near she got to success. When you are thinking of 
the terms of Peace you must think of making it impossible for 
any country to repeat an experiment of this kind without running 
the most terrible risks to her destiny. Every delegate entering the 
Council felt in his heart the supreme need for imposing terms 
that would make not merely rulers but nations shrink from 
attempting a crime of this kind again.” 


THE failure of the Peace Conference is all the more disappointing 
if its members had the clear conception of the goal with which 

they are here credited. All that any of us 
ceeds care about is to prevent the possibility of any 
recurrence of the horrors our countries have barely survived. 
It is because we believe that Mr. Lloyd George and President 
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Wilson are responsible for losing the Peace that might have been 
saved by a modicum of sense and statesmanship that we cannot 
echo their encomium on their labours. Frenchmen may con- 
ceivably be sore with M. Clemenceau, who they imagine might 
have done inore for France, but those who would hold him 
responsible for any shortcomings fail to realize the solid bloc 
that confronted him when once the sittings of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers were reduced to the Big Four. 
Considering the obstacles, he achieved much for his country— 
infinitely more than any other living Frenchman could have 
achieved. It is only fair to recognize this, just as Englishmen 
and Americans must acknowledge that the Treaty would have 
been better from every point of view—except that of the enemy— 
had President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George remained by their 
own firesides. Our Prime Minister’s course is all the more incom- 
prehensible because he has not swallowed the Washington legend 
of a criminal German monarch and a crimeless German people. 
On this topic he spoke more effectively than on any other, and it 
is one of the few popular passages in a speech that on the whole 
fell somewhat flat. To an imaginary interlocutor who was 
supposed to say, “ Are you not punishing Germany for the crime 
of her rulers ?”’ Mr. Lloyd George replied, “‘ The nation approved, 
the nation applauded ; the nation had been taught to approve 
and to applaud. From the Baltic to the Boden-See the nation 
was united and enthusiastic behind this enterprise. It was an 
enthusiasm which was at its highest when German troops were 
marching through Belgium. . . . The mere fact that Belgium was 
a helpless country, and was not capable of invading Germany or 
any other land, that France was more pacific than ever, and that 
Great Britain had not the slightest desire to enter into war with 
any land, would not have prevented the German people, as a 
whole, receiving these terms with delirious joy for the triumph of 
German arms.” The “terms” of a victorious Germany imposed 
on the defeated Allies would, according to the speaker, have 
been, “ Belgium added to the Fatherland, the mines of Briey added 
to the mineral wealth of the Rhineland, the British Fleet sur- 
rendered . . . the British Mercantile Marine taken away, the 
British Dependencies added to the German colonies, huge indem- 
nities imposed upon France and Great Britain for a war they 
never provoked, and into which they entered against their will.” 
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Mr. Lloyd George would have been glad “ if it had been possible 
to say that this was a war that had been entered into against the 
will of the German people. But it was not.” 


He then turned to the question of the Guarantees “ for the execu- 
tion of this stern Treaty.” The Allies were determined that the 
Treaty should not be another “ scrap of paper.” 
First, there was the disarmament of Germany, whose 
army would be reduced from four millions to one hundred thousand. 
Secondly, there was the guarantee of the United States and Great 
Britain against “a wanton and unprovoked attack being made 
upon France,” to be entered into with the approval of the League 
of Nations, but the latter was “ an experiment,” and France had 
twice within living memory been invaded by Germany, and was 
a population of forty millions confronting “a very hostile popula- 
tion’ of sixty millions or seventy millions, and when the British 
and the Americans and the Dominion troops had gone home, 
“ France sees herself there with only the Rhine between her and 
this foe which has trampled upon her ruthlessly and torn her 
flesh twice within living memory.” Therefore France says, ““ We 
would like to know that you, Britain, that you, America, who 
helped to emancipate our soil, are still behind us if there is any 
wanton aggression. I invite the British Parliament to say Yes.” 
The response made by this country to this appeal can allow no 
shadow of doubt to linger in the minds of the most sceptical 
Frenchman as to British intentions or British action in the future. 
This, at any rate, is an “ open covenant openly arrived at,” and 
our only regret, as we have said, is that the Treaty is so drawn 
that our support is dependent on the attitude of another 
Power. The third guarantee to which the Prime Minister referred 
was our Army of Occupation. “‘ There are some who attach more 
importance to that than others,’ but if Germany showed “ her 
goodwill,” and gave the necessary guarantees for the execution 
of the Treaty, then even France was quite prepared to reconsider 
the question of occupation. Downing Street’s regard for German 
susceptibilities crept out in another sentence: ‘‘ We do not wish 
to impose upon Germany any unnecessary expense,” etc., there- 
fore “the cost of the Army of Occupation would by an under- 
standing with France not exceed 240,000,000 marks a year.” 
Since this statement Mr. Churchill has issued a Memorandum 
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indicating a wholesale scuttle of our Army of the Rhine, so this 
guarantee is vanishing. Finally the speaker came “ to the last 
and the greatest guarantee of all—that is, the League of Nations.” 
We trust that Americans will not be hurt by our recording that 
the League of Nations is not taken very seriously even in the 
House of Commons, which, like many other legislative assemblies, 
rather enjoys being humbugged as a general rule. Mr. Lloyd 
George would not find many to agree to his proposition: “ You 
could not have had the war in 1914 if the League of Nations had 
been in existence. . . . I beg no one to sneer at the League of 
Nations. Let us try it.” That we were all prepared to do until 
Lord Robert Cecil was allowed to announce that it was to include 
Germany, and gave the British vote on the League of Nations 
Commission in favour of Germany, whose “ change of heart” is 
another of those Front Bench fables for which our country pays 
dearly. 


THE Prime Minister said something else, which must be mentioned 
because it has attracted more attention than the rest of his 
, speech. He proclaimed the personal responsibility 
a of the ex-Kaiser, adding, ‘‘ We have decided that 
the man who undoubtedly had the prime responsi- 

bility for the war in the judgment, at any rate, of the Allied 
countries, should be tried for the offence he committed in breaking 
Treaties which he was bound in honour to respect, to which he 
was a party, and by that means bringing such horrors upon the 
world. The Allied countries have decided quite unanimously 
that the Tribunal shall be an Inter-Allied one, and that it shall sit 
in London for the trial of the person supremely responsible for this 
war.” The House was wholly unprepared for this sensational 
announcement, of which there had been no whisper in the inspired 
forecast of the Prime Minister’s statement. It was rapturously 
applauded, but is said to have astonished the American Delega- 
tion, and various accounts have been circulated of the casual 
manner in which this grave decision is alleged to have been 
arrived at. Of this we know nothing, nor are we greatly impressed 
by the arguments adduced against Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal, 
which is keenly and even violently opposed by all who make a 
practice of opposing anything which they think Germany dislikes. 
It is also opposed by some lawyers who are not Pacifists, and by 
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the Morning Post, for whose opinion we have the utmost respect, 
as well as by men like Sir Valentine Chirol, the ex-foreign editor of 
the Times, who is exceptionally qualified to be heard on any in- 
ternational issue. Sir Valentine’s protest produced many striking 
pros and cons in the correspondence columns of the Zimes. Our 
own view on the policy of trying the ex-Kaiser is admirably 
expressed by Lord George Hamilton, who cannot be dismissed as 
either a tyro or a crank, and although having sat for many years 
on Front Benches, he has succeeded in escaping the affliction of 
superior personage. After many lawyers had “ butted in” he 
was moved to write as follows to the Times (July 17): “ These 
atrocities have been deliberately committed under orders from 
a military clique of whom the Kaiser is the acknowledged and 
legal head. ‘ Monstrous, horrible, atrocious,’ exclaims in chorus 
the whole legal profession. Yet, when it is proposed to bring these 
super-criminals before a court of justice, a certain number of legal 
men hold up their hands in horror. Such a course, they assert, 
involves ex post facto criminal legislation, and such legislation is 
a negation of justice. To perpetuate justice a band of the greatest 
criminals the world has ever known is to get off scot-free. There 
seem to be a number of lawyers who are incapable of understand- 
ing that what knowledge and experience they have obtained in 
their profession should be used not for the purpose of obstructing, 
but of expediting the true course of justice.” 


In this momentous business there are two dilemmas to be avoided, 
either of which would land the Allies generally, and particularly 

; Great Britain, in home-made humiliation. The 
anne Terms of the Treaty are unsatisfactory on the 
arraignment of the ex-Kaiser, nor is Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
wholly reassuring. It seems to us impossible to limit the indict- 
ment of Wilhelm to the violation of Belgian neutrality, thus 
ignoring his major war crimes—including his breaches of The 
Hague Convention—which constitute the gravamen of the case 
against him. On such terms his trial might prove abortive. It 
might equally render abortive the trials of lesser war criminals 
who might prove to the satisfaction of the court that all their 
atrocities were “ ordered ” by their supreme War Lord, who under 
the Treaty, ex hypothesi, is immune and innocent on these counts. 
This would surely render the conviction of the minor offenders 
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infinitely difficult. Indeed, nothing clumsier could be conceived 
than the clauses on “ Penalties,” which are the usual compromise 
between wholly irreconcilable views. It would look as though 
in their anxiety to save the Hohenzollerns from any serious 
consequences of their crimes the American lawyers had likewise 
saved their satellites. Lord Curzon has since thrown grave doubts 
on the intentions of the Government re the ex-Kaiser. 


At the risk of being misunderstood by some of our readers 
we feel bound to enter a caveat against one trial, which, 
as at present advised, we should regard as a 
scandal. We have not had the opportunity of 
consulting naval opinion, for which we have the greatest respect, 
and if the British Navy exacts this particular prosecution, so 
be it. But from the civilian poimt of view Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz has rendered services to Great Britain, however 
unwittingly, which it were churlish not to recognize. With- 
out them we must, humanly speaking, have lost the war. 
The present writer has often said to his friends, “‘ Before I die I 
hope to put up a statue to von Tirpitz.”” Where should we have 
been but for von Tirpitz? His consistent, open, and honest 
opposition to the crafty scoundrels around Wilhelm, such as 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, von Jagow, Zimmermann and (Co., 
saved us over and over and over again. When Lord Haldane 
went to Berlin in 1912 in search of “ eyewash ” in the shape of 
“an agreement to limit armaments,” it was von Tirpitz, and 
von Tirpitz alone, who prevented the German Government 
assenting to a suspension of battleship building, which, if agreed 
to, would not have deprived Germany of a single keel—no German 
is ever bound by any German undertaking—but would have 
enabled Lord Haldane and his friends to have proclaimed “a 
great diplomatic triumph,” under cover of which they would 
have reduced the British Navy as they reduced the British Army. 
Von Tirpitz is about the only German who was not a liar, or 
when he lied he was so transparent he did not even impose on 
Lord Haldane, and after the war broke out—though never before 
—Lord Haldane discovered that von Tirpitz had made him 
“uneasy.” In other words, von Tirpitz was no humbug, and 
refused to humbug Lord Haldane, though Lord Haldane was, so 
to speak, “‘ asking for it,” and had gone on tour for that purpose. 


Von Tirpitz 
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Von Tirpitz always played the game. He was among the few who 
did. At every stage of the war he made it his business to kill all 
doubts as to German intentions, opening his mouth to its utmost 
capacity and announcing the impending conquest of the sea, the 
land, and the air. He founded the famous Fatherland Party of 
blessed memory, which was one of our richest assets, keeping our 
Whigs and Mugwumps in order, and completely defeating our 
Defeatists whenever they looked dangerous. It would be sheer 
hypocrisy and gross ingratitude to prosecute von Tirpitz, without 
whom we might long since have had a Haldane or Lansdowne 


Government in England on “ a policy of negotiation,” a Caillaux 
i—) 7 5 


Government in France, and a Giolitti Government in Italy. We 
could not consent that the Grand Admiral should be butchered to 
make a holiday for politicians, who but for him and his friends, 
such as General Hoffmann, would long since have hoisted the white 
flag. We write thus subject to reconsideration. If we were told 
that men we greatly admire and respect, like M. Clemenceau or 
Marshal Foch, Sir David Beatty or Sir Douglas Haig, and other 
soldiers and sailors, that for reasons beyond our ken national or 
naval or military honour required the sacrifice of von Tirpitz, we 
should acquiesce, however reluctantly, but at present the idea of 
a Haldane hanging von Tirpitz goes against the grain. 


THERE are fewer picturesque touches in the Peace Treaty than might 
have been expected, considering the number of minds applied to 

. it of men priding themselves on their “ imagina- 
Pheturesque tion.” We note, however, that among the Special 
Provisions under Reparation, “the German Government must 
restore to the French Government the trophies, archives, historical 
souvenirs, or works of art carried away from France by the 
German authorities in the course of the war of 1870-71 and 
during this last war in accordance with a list which will be com- 
municated to it by the French Government.” The Treaty 
enumerates in this connexion “ particularly the French flags 
taken in the course of the war of 1870-71, and all the political 
papers taken by the German authorities on October 10, 1870, 
at the Chateau of Cercay, near Brunoy (Seine-et-Oise), belonging 
at the time to M. Rouher, formerly Minister of State.” These 
would be of peculiar interest to historical students should they 
ever be published, in throwing fresh light on the international 
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situation at the period preceding Bismarck’s felon blow of 1870. 
The next Article (346) enjoins that within six months of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, ‘‘ Germany will restore 
to His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz the original Koran of the 
Caliph Othman which was removed from Medina by the Turkish 
authorities, and is stated to have been presented to the ex-Emperor 
William II.” Little touches like this will do more to convince 
Germany that she is a beaten Power than some of the more 
sensational clauses. They should also contribute to remind the 
victims of her outrages that justice has not been completely 
banished from the world. “ Within the same period Germany 
will hand over to His Britannic Majesty’s Government the skull 
of the Sultan Mkwawa, which was removed from the Protectorate 
of German East Africa and taken to Germany.” 


BELGIUM is not entirely forgotten in this part of the Treaty, 
though Germany seems to get off lightly. She undertakes, 
= however, “ to furnish to the University of Louvain 
within three months after a request made by it 
and transmitted through the intervention of the Reparation 
Commission, manuscripts, incunabula, printed books, maps, and 
objects of collection corresponding in number and value to those 
destroyed in the burning by Germany of the Library of Louvain.” 
Details regarding such replacements will be determined by the 
Reparation Commission. The personnel of this body has not yet 
been disclosed, and we hope it may be such as to command public 
confidence, though we shall be agreeably surprised should it 
prove anything but a Commission to whitewash Germany and to 
get her off cheaply. Germany “ undertakes to deliver to Belgium, 
through the Reparation Commission, within six months of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, in order to enable Belgium 
to reconstitute two great artistic works: (1) the Leaves of the 
triptych of the Mystic Lamb, painted by the Van Eyck Brothers, 
formerly in the church of St. Bavon at Ghent, now in the Berlin 
Museum; (2) the Leaves of the triptych of the Last Supper, 
painted by Dierick Bouts, formerly in the church of St. Peter at 
Louvain, two of which are now in the Berlin Museum, and two 
in the old Pinakothek at Munich.” The reader may anxiously 
ask whether this is the only specific restitution of treasures stolen 
from Belgium by the Germans. We cannot say, but it looks like 
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it, as the enumeration of particular objets d’art might be inter- 
preted as excluding others. 


Tue Allied and Associated Powers have missed one golden oppor- 
tunity. Why did they not take advantage of the Peace Conference 

ie to establish Free Trade in Germany, as the praises 
sel of that system are sung so very loudly abroad, 
especially in this country, and there is universal 
agreement among Protectionists and Free-Traders that Free 
Trade is excellent medicine for other people? Mr. Lloyd George 
is a convinced Free-Trader so far as he is convinced of anything. 
President Wilson is constantly described by British Cobdenites 
as “a Free-Trader,” though he maintains one of the most Pro- 
tectionist regimes in the world. Even M. Clemenceau is called 
“a Free-Trader”” when our Free-Traders would deter us from 
becoming Protectionist by announcing that if we will only hold 
out a little longer France will go Free Trade. With such eminent 
“ Free -Traders”’ drawing up the Peace, why have they not 
imposed Free Trade on Germany, compelling her to abolish her 
tarifis and open her ports? On Free Trade theories this would 
be good for Germany, and we find it difficult to believe that 
Mr. Lloyd George, e.g., would have opposed anything which he 
thought good for Germany. Why did not this astute political 
strategist kill several birds with one stone, as could so easily have 
been done at a time when Germany was being deprived of her 
fleet, of her colonies, and of Alsace-Lorraine. And yet we read 
(see Article 269 of the Treaty), “ During the first six months after 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, the duties imposed 
on imports from Allied and Associated States shall not be higher 
than the most favourable duties which were applied to imports 
into Germany on July 31, 1914.” 


TuHIs permits Germany to return to her old Protectionist system 
which pressed with peculiar severity on British trade, because it 
was political as well as economic, and we at that 
a ti vere the objecti It i li bini 
Bureaucracy ime were the objective. is a policy combining 
the free importation of raw material with moderate 
duties on semi-manufactured articles, or articles that do not 
compete with German industry, and heavy duties on competitive 
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goods. Had we any right to be surprised at any oversight we 
should be amazed at the British Cabinet allowing the old pre-war 
penal tariff to be restored by defeated Germany on British goods. 
Ministers must not be astonished that as they read this Treaty, 
especially in its Reparation, Financial, and Economic clauses, many 
Englishmen are asking themselves, “ Who, then, did really win the 
war?” There is little consolation to be derived from the rest of this 
Article, which confirms the suspicion that Germany is to pursue 
scientific Protection. ‘“‘ During a further period of thirty months 
after the expiration of the first six months, this provision shall con- 
tinue to be applied exclusively with regard to products which, being 
comprised in Section (a) of the first Category of the German Customs 
Tariff of December 25, 1902, enjoyed at the above-mentioned date 
[July 31, 1914] rates conventionalized by treaties with the Allied 
and Associated Powers, with the addition of all kinds of wine and 
vegetable oils, of artificial silk, and of washed or scoured wool, 
whether or not they were the subject of special Conventions 
before July 31, 1914.” Treaty jargon, like legal jargon, is about 
as intelligible as hieroglyphics to the uninitiated, and we profess 
no confidence as to what all this verbiage means, but it looks to 
us as though not only had Mr. Lloyd George been faithless in 
fulfilling his positive pledges to make Germany pay for the war, 
but that he has sanctioned the revival of an economic system that 
compelled Great Britain to pay a large part of German taxation 
through the duties levied on British goods. During the first six 
months of the Peace, Germany may not raise the heavy penalties 
imposed on us in 1914—afterwards she might double or treble 
them. We hope our reading of the Treaty is wrong, and shall 
be glad to be corrected by any expert in Treatyese. Surely 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has been caught napping by the friends 
of the enemy if he has been a consenting party to anything like 
what we have suggested. It would, however, be worthy of the 
British bureaucracy, which, being largely composed of Mugwumps, 
Little-Englanders, and Defeatists, rarely misses an opportunity 
of inflicting injury on British interests—operating in the safe se- 
curity of Whitehall under the «gis of “a responsible Minister,” 
who as often as not does not know what has been done until 
he is called upon to defend the indefensible in the House of 
Commons. 
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For one happy and not-to-be-forgotten day everybody forgot 
their cares and gave themselves up to rejoicing over the coming 
of Peace. France had her Peace Pageant on July 
14, and according to all accounts it was both 
splendid and spectacular and most moving—a fraternal for- 
gathering between poilus and people. Paris is beautifully 
laid out for pageantry, and the arrangements were carried 
out under the eye of a master with an artistic eye. Our own 
Peace Day was in its way as wonderful, and though the mise en 
scéne in London on July 19 was less impressive to those who had 
seen Paris five days before, everything combined to make the day 
worthy of the occasion. The cool, grey skies mercifully protected 
the procession and withheld their rain until the last woman had 
finished the seven-mile walk. Those of our readers who were 
not in London that day will have read every detail of this memor- 
able national tribute to the twenty thousand representatives of 
the real winners of the war, who on behalf of the rest saluted the 
King at the Victoria Memorial. Happily, Marshal Foch was able 
to participate—invited at the last moment under military and 
public pressure—and this splendid soldier—as modest as he is 
famous—had an opportunity of realizing what the British people 
think of him. (The City of London is honouring him, and itself, 
as these pages are in the press.) The other most conspicuous 
popular heroes were Sir Douglas Haig and Admiral Beatty, both 
of whom have gained a permanent place in the hearts of their 
countrymen. Their recent tours, marked by manly, straight- 
forward, sound, and patriotic utterances, have been invaluable in 
keeping alive the right spirit. It may again devolve on them to 
save the country from those who will ruin it if they can, and who 
regard all military and naval distinction with deadly jealousy, as 
is shown by the withholding of honours until the last possible 
moment. One feature that made Peace Day so successful was 
that for once politicians remained in a back seat. There has been 
some criticism of the arrangements, but nothing could prevent 
the Procession from being symbolic of what has made Britain 
what she is, and has enabled us to overcome the most formidable 
foe who ever regarded conquest as a certainty. Londoners showed 
their usual keen appreciation, and the general conduct of the vast 
crowds was admirable. The people that can produce the men and 
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the women who figured on this historic occasion, owe it to them- 
selves to “ carry on” and to win through the dark days of Peace 
as they won through the dark days of War. 


To those who care to look below the surface it is clear that the 
cause of Nationalization has received a severe set-back. Some 

even go so far as to say that beyond a few splutter- 
pcienen ings we shall hear little more of it. This is, we 
think, an exaggeration. There is too much amour-propre involved, 
too many vain and conceited men publicly committed—too many 
time-serving politicians uncertain which way the cat is going to 
jump—to permit an early fizzle of an untenable proposition. 
But there has been a decided change of opinion, and many 
unthinking and lazy people who, “ for the sake of a quiet life,” 
were reconciling themselves to Nationalization as the line of 
least resistance, are beginning to realize that it would neither 
lead to a quiet life nor is it the line of least resistance. The 
persons who have wrought this salutary change are in the first 
instance the very agitators who were working for it, and were so 
confident of victory that they showed the whole of their hand. 
No less valuable has been the admirable campaign of education 
which they have forced the Duke of Northumberland to place 
himself at the head of. His intellectual ability, force of character, 
and personality are becoming a factor with which the Front- 
Benchers have to reckon. If only he can keep clear of Front 
Benches until he has established himself as a man commanding 
the confidence of his countrymen he will be in a position to render 
great public service. If he became merged among the Mandarins 
they might be able to smother him. The manuer in which the 
Duke of Northumberland has taken off the gloves and laid about 
him in a fair and sporting way has been immensely appreciated 
by the working classes, who do not love their Smillie as much as 
the latter and their Press boomsters pretend. This is proved by 
the sensational fiascos attending every effort of Mr. Smillie to 
enter Parliament, culminating in his inability last December to 
persuade any constituency to look at him. Professional dema- 
gogues may intimidate timid Ministers, but no sensible man 
should ever run away from them even though their heads may 
have been turned by the attentions of a cheap Press. 
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ALTHOUGH we cannot reconcile ourselves to that “ Revolution ” 
of which some Parliamentary butterflies talk so glibly—we believe 
there is too much sense among the British to 
“upset the apple-cart’—we fully recognize the 
existence of widespread and deep-seated discontent 
with the misgovernment of the country. It is, however, a case 
of safety in numbers. This unrest and distrust is not confined 
to one class, but is common to classes and masses. We go further 
and describe it as a healthy sign. Any nation would be decadent 
that tolerated without murmuring a corrupt and conscienceless 
Cabal which under the high-sounding name of Coalition succeeded 
in capturing the Government in a moment of stress and retains 
it for the benefit of a few “ ruling classes,” who hang on to Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Bonar Law without possessing any of the 
requisite qualifications. They are believed to maintain them- 
selves in power by the judicious distribution of favours among 
the Press, and by camouflaging the constituencies by one decep- 
tion after another. It is what used to be called Byzantinism, 
and is nowadays described as ‘‘ making the world safe for Demo- 
cracy.” Popular discontent occasionally takes foolish and violent 
forms and enables “ wild men ” to acquire unhealthy ascendancy, 
as at the gatherings of the so-called Triple Alliance. The poli- 
ticians would have us believe that the fate of the Crown is bound 
up with their fate, hence they designate every movement against 
themselves as “ revolutionary.”” But the Crown is more popular 
than ever. The people feel and know that the King has no axe 
to grind and does his duty unsparingly. But everybody who is 
not a professional politician, i.e. all except about one thousand 
persons, regards politicians of all parties—the Unionist Tweedledee 
equally with the Radical Tweedledum—as all out and only out 
for themselves and their friends. That is one cause, though a 
neglected cause, of the present atmosphere. 


Safety in 
Numbers 


Po.itic1ans must try and retrieve the prestige they have lost 
through the virtual disappearance of character from our public 
life. We hope it may be temporary. There is no 
lack of brains on the four Front Benches of the 
two Houses of Parliament, there is any amount of 
cleverness, cunning, and fluency. Our Right Honourables can 
speak at any moment on any topic as easily as other men can 
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smoke cigarettes. But seriousness of purpose, settled conviction, 
grit, disinterested enthusiasm, public spirit, are as conspicuously 
absent. There is plenty of cheap sentimentalism—evidently 
about to pour in League-of-Nations channels, which are regarded 
by the ambitious as promising avenues of advancement. Devo- 
tion to England and British interests must be sought elsewhere. 
The present writer was recently discussing with an admiring 
Coalition Member of Parliament the merits of a particular Coali- 
tion Minister, and innocently asked, “Is he out for the country 
or out for himself?” which provoked the withering retort, “I 
am not going to suggest he is a patriot.” It is only concerning 
politicians that such a question would be asked or such an answer 
be possible. No one has ever been heard to ask whether some 
famous sailor or soldier was “ out for himself ’’—nor would any 
of their admirers regard patriotism as a thing to be sneered at. 
The present perilous plight of Democracies is largely due to the 
low standard animating and expected of politicians. Unless and 
until this can be raised, the world will be no safer for Democracy 
than is Democracy for the world. We are convinced that the 
low esteem in which politicians are everywhere held has a direct 
bearing on the movement in favour of “ direct action” that has 
so rapidly come to a head in certain sections of the world of 
organized labour. The politicians, who have a far higher opinion 
of themselves than any one else, attribute it to every cause but 
the right one. It is a vote of want of confidence in them by 
those to whom they have most pandered, and a striking con- 
demnation of the cowardice and ineptitude with which they 
habitually handle all labour questions. A continuance of Coali- 
tion methods will produce not only votes of Labour Congresses 
for “ direct action,” but “direct action” itself. The policy of 
paying perpetual blackmail to bullies can only have one end. 
The same policy towards another Triple Alliance produced the 
Great War in 1914. 


Srrmne that the country is prepared to submit to a Government 
of Politicians by Politicians for Politicians, can we wonder that 
other groups should be fired by similar ambitions. 
Nationalization is not an economic but a political 
movement. It means the further exploitation of 
Great Britain in the selfish interests of a clique. It would either 
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result in the extension of Downing Street management to coal- 
mining, railways, or whatever was nationalized, or alternatively it 
would mean the monopolization of the mines, not by miners, but 
by the Miners’ Federation. Just as politics means the indefinite 
multiplication of jobs for Mr. Lloyd George’s friends, Mr. Bonar 
Law’s friends, or Mr. Asquith’s friends, as the case may be, so 
nationalization as conceived by Mr. Smillie means the multiplica- 
tion of jobs for Messrs. Smillie and Co. The people at large get 
no benefit from our present corrupt political system, nor would 
the rank and file of the miners gain by its importation into the 
coalfields. The officials of the Miners’ Federation would gain, 
but everybody else would lose. Their unfitness to exercise auto- 
cratic power has been demonstrated by recent events. When we 
see “ hard-headed ” Yorkshiremen cutting their own throats and 
ruining their own industry at the bidding of a boss in order that 
he may show the world that he is as big a boss as some other boss, 
we realize the impossibility of placing the vitals of the country 
yet more at the mercy of those who via “ direct action” seek to 
set up a tyranny on the model of Lenin and Trotsky, with whom 
they are hand in glove. It will take a great deal to convince us | 
that the British working man, to say nothing of the British working 
woman, has knocked out the Boche in order to instal the Bolshevik. 
But if the Coalition Government mishandles every strike so as to 
strengthen the extremists, and to weaken the sane and moderate 
elements, even this catastrophe might happen. 


THE editor of the National Review receives a certain number of 
letters addressed to him as though he were also editor of the 
The Globe Globe, which he is not, and never has been. He | 

was associated with the direction of the Globe | 
during the last phase of the war, but that very agreeable relation- | 
ship ceased with the signing of the Peace Treaty. | 


SHORT SKETCH OF ENGLISH POLICY 


THE studies in our economic history which I made for the readers 
of this Review carried me further and further, until I went back 
to the Norman Conquest. I retraced my steps in The Germans 
in England as far as the reign of Elizabeth ; in my second book, 
The Unseen Hand in English History, I got as far as Waterloo ; I 
then wrote a summary intended to be popular, called Take Cover ; 
and lastly I wrote The Safety of the Nation,* which is a study of 
our economic policy in the nineteenth century, and a statement 
also of what I take to be the true principles of a National Policy. 

These little excursions have brought me some friends, both 
in history and in life. But they have also brought down upon 
me the anger of a great many reviewers. When Friedrich List 
published his famous book in 1841 he was attacked by “an 
immense army of correspondents and leader-writers ” of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Leipzig, and Frankfort, whom he roundly accused of 
being in the pay of the English Government. I should not 
dream of retorting in this way upon my reviewers ; but there is 
one charge which I may be allowed, if not to resent, at least to 
disprove, that my writings have a German inspiration. This 
charge is made by so many reviewers, in so many diflerent journals, 
that it might fairly be called a chorus. And furthermore, I find 
that it is used as an answer to every suggestion that this countr 
should make itself secure, whether in arms or in industry. It 
may therefore be worth while to disprove it. And the best way 
to disprove it is to show that these principles of economic security 
are the traditional English policy, which can be traced almost 
without a break through the writings of our English economists 
to medieval times. 

It is unfortunate that with most people political economy 
begins—if it does not end—with Adam Smith. For Smith breaks 
the clear line of descent. He was a Scot who lived at a time 
when Scotland was not yet altogether reconciled to a British 
economic system. Adam Smith was, besides, g citizen of Glasgow, 
then struggling to break down the jealously guarded preserves of 
the English West Indian commerce, where Scotland had not so 


* Published by John Murray, 6s. net. 
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long before suffered a signal defeat in the Darien scheme. He 
was also a pensioner of the Duke of Buccleuch, at that time the 
greatest flockmaster in Scotland. As I gather from Smith’s 
Memoirs of Wool, the term “ Free Trade” was at that time 
chiefly used to cover the great controversy which constantl 

raged between the flockmasters and the weavers of England. 
The flockmasters desired to export their wool to France, as an 
alternative market, France being then the rival of England in 
the woollen manufacture, and our weavers sought to restrain the 
export of our wool for the benefit of our looms. This practical 
issue underlies most of the economic battles of that day, and was 
not, we may suppose, altogether absent from the mind either of 
Adam Smith or his patron, the Duke of Buccleuch. In these 
circumstances Smith naturally turned for inspiration to the 
French economists of the agricultural school, like Quesnai, and he 
made it also his business to attack (and, I may justly add, to 
misrepresent) our native school of economists. 

This native school has been divided by some historians into 
Mercantilists and Bullionists, and they are all generally condemned, 
often without being read, upon Adam Smith’s account of them. 
How far that account is a travesty and a caricature might be 
shown from the pages of Thomas Mun, who states the whole 
truth of the balance of trade in a single apophthegm—“ He that 
lacks not wares will not lack money.” 

These economists derived their body of doctrine from practical 
experience, which Adam Smith was without. They were in 
general English merchants of the great regulated Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, and they had a traditional policy, which 
we find clearly formulated in the letter Sir Thomas Gresham wrote 
to Queen Elizabeth at the beginning of her reign. At that time 
our currency was very much depressed, and Gresham proposed 
to restore it by borrowing as much as possible at home, by 
restraining the export of wool in order to encourage the manu- 
facture of cloth, and keeping English trade in English hands. 
And if we go further back still, we shall find the origin of this 
truly national school in the struggle England fought through the 
Middle Ages to use her own wool in her own cloth manufacture, 
and to market her own cloth in her own ships. 

It was in this struggle that Simon de Montfort died. He clad 
his followers in English homespun, and closed the port of Dover 
to the export of English wool. He was thereupon excommuni- 
cated by Pope and Emperor, and slain, as our oldest ballad tells 
us, by the “ Kyng of Alemaigne.” It was the policy of the old 
ballad-makers : 


In special restrain straitly our wool 
That the Commons of this land may work in full. 
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It was the policy of the first English author of a formal treatise 
of economy, the anonymous poet of The Libel of English Policie. 
That poem, which was written about the year 1437, in the last 
drains and dregs of the Hundred Years’ War, is a fairly complete 
exposition of a national policy founded upon security : 


Cherish Marchandise, keepe the Admiraltie, 
That we bee Masters of the Narrow See. 


It would take me too long to summarize the message of this great 
national manifesto. Suffice to say that it passes the whole trade 
of Europe under review in order to prove that the control of our 
wool trade and the control of the Channel are the two cardinal 
articles of a national policy ; and also that the foreign monopoly 
of English trade is the chief cause of an adverse balance of trade : 


Also they bear the gold out of this land 
And sucke the thrift away out of our hand 
As the waspe sucketh honie fro’ the bee. 


He fiercely suspected the influential alien of controlling our policy 
to our injury : 

Beware ye men that bear the great in hand 

Lest they destroy the policie of this land. 


And he connected industrial and mercantile security with political 
security : 

The ende of battaile is peace sikerly, 

And power causeth peace finally. 


Such was the national policy of our poet of the Libel. It was 
embodied in the constitution of the Merchant Adventurers, a 
national guild of our wholesale export merchants in cloth, who 
bound themselves together by oath to support the cause of their 
country. Only merchants born “of father and mother both 
English ” were admitted to the Company, and none was allowed 
either to marry a foreign wife or to hold real property abroad. 
Their policy was shaped and moulded in the great commercial 
and industrial struggle to free England from the domination of 
the Hanseatic League, and afterwards of the Dutch and of the 
French, and they were accustomed to look at commercial problems 
from a more point of view. “ The merchant,” said Thomas 
Mun, “ is the steward of the kingdom’s stock.” 

We see their policy clearly formulated in the second great 
formal treatise of our English school of economy, The Discourse 
of the Commonweale of this Realm of England, first printed in 
1581, but probably written in 1549. It is in the form of a dialogue 
between a doctor and a knight, with a husbandman, a capper, 
and a merchant as minor characters. 

They discuss many things—the enclosure of the commons, the 
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dearth of victuals, the lack of work, and the lack of education. 
As to agriculture, they propose that the profit of the farmer 
be increased, so that he may produce more and turn pasture into 
arable land. Increased production, they agree, is the best means 
of preventing dearth. Wool and hides should not be taken out 
of the realm by strangers and exchanged for trashy merchandise 
from abroad, but should be used in our own industries. 

“What grossness be we of,” says the Doctor, “that suffer 
such a continual spoil to be made of our goods and treasure by 
such means. And especially that we suffer our own commodities 
to go, and set strangers to work and then to buy them again at 
their hands, as of our wool they make and dye kerseys, friezes, 
broad cloths, and caps beyond the seas, and bring them hither to 
be sold again; wherein note, I pray you, what they do make us 
pay at the end for our stuff again; whereas with working the 
same within our realm, our own men should be set on work at 
the charges of strangers; the custom should be borne all by 
— to the King, and the clear gains to remain within the 
realm.” 

The Knight objects that foreign wares are cheaper ; but the 
Doctor replies that even if our manufactures were dearer, it was 
better for us to buy them for “ how little gains soever goeth 
over [sea] it is lost to us then. But how much soever the gains 
be, that go from one of us to another, it is all saved within the 
Realm.” The Knight objects that such restraints touched leagues 
with foreign princes ; the Doctor replies that “ no league is to be 
cherished that is not for the Common wealth.” 

And so the dialogue proceeds. As our exchange is depressed, 
we should recover our treasure by restraining the export of our 
raw materials and the import of wares made from those raw 
materials. We should encourage especially the woollen industry 
—the feate of clothing,” “ whereby the people might be set a 
work.” The Knight objects that we might have treasure enough by 
selling our wool abroad, and as for occupation, our people could 
follow the plough. The Doctor replies that if we depended 
merely on wool for our treasure, the whole country would have 
to be a wool farm, and as for husbandry, agriculture alone, without 
other industries, was insufficient, for wars or plenty abroad 
might cut off our markets and reduce us to idleness. Now there 
were certain industries which brought wealth into the country 
and were therefore to be cherished, the cloth and leather industries, 
for example. Still further, they did not want to see the realm a 
mere grange “better furnished with beasts than men,” they 
must have industries in order to have cities. Our Doctor omitted 
one argument which Queen Elizabeth had always before her, that 
industries are necessary to the defence of a country. Both she 
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and her Council were determined, as shown by many entries in 
the records, that her realm should be no longer “ at the courtesy 
of strangers” for the necessities of war. Their first expedient 
was to prohibit the importation of small arms from Flanders. 
Flanders retaliated by prohibiting the exportation of the materials 
necessary to their manufacture. As almost all these necessities 
came at that time from Imperial ports, the English Government 
were driven to the root of the matter, and set themselves to 
roduce all that they required, from the raw material to the 
ished article in every weapon of war. German metallurgists 
were smuggled into England to prospect for “ calamine stone ”—in 
other words, zinc or spelter ore—and copper for the making of 
brass for ordnance ; the Mineral and Battery Works were organized 
in conjunction with the Mines Royal as a “co-ordinated” in- 
dustry ; as a by-product brass wire was produced, and the English 
industry was giv en a monopoly in the manufacture of wool- 
combs, a “ key ” industry which had hitherto been controlled by 
Flanders. Flax was cultivated, and canvas works were set up so 
that the Navy might not depend on the courtesy of strangers for 
its sails. German powder-makers were brought over, and a 
State organization was created to collect saltpetre from the 
earthern floors of the cow-houses—a source upon which we 
depended for that “villainous” commodity until the British 
East India Company secured a more abundant supply from 
Bombay. 

Thus England, from being a country which “ lacked armour,” 
came to be, by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the best country for 
arms in Europe. Her arms were the protection of her shipping 
and her woollen industry. Without them she could not have 
marketed her cloth. Her staple of Flanders was shut against her 
as part of an attempt to prevent the growth of her cloth manu- 
facture ; her cloth fleets sailed to the ports of Germany armed 
to the teeth, and forced English cloth into the Empire at the 
muzzles of their cannon. 

The Imperial system used all means to prevent the growth of 
a national industry in England, and the national policy of England 
at that time was to be independent of the Empire and its depen- 
dencies in all essentials of war and peace. It was this considera- 
tion which led to the great adventure of the East India Company, 
for Spain set an embargo upon the Mediterranean, and prevented 


England from obtaining her groceries, as she had been accustomed, 
from Venice and Genoa.* 


* To this day English grocers call themselves Italian merchants. 
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Here then, both in our literature and in our practice, we see 
the foundation of England’s national policy in industrial security, 
in economic sufficiency. It was a policy which rested, not upon 
theory, but upon fact—not upon idealism, but upon reality. Our 
English merchants could not but know from their experience 
that trade was not, as Adam Smith supposed, an exchange of 
equal benefit to both parties ; but that it was a struggle and an 
exploitation. It was only when British merchants had secured 
the right of their country to live that a theorist like Adam Smith 
could neglect the national factor in his speculations. 

Thus we see, also, that the ruling principle of what is called 
Mercantilism was not a money balance in the national trade, but 
national sufficiency and security. How could the Mercantilists 
be expected to accept Adam Smith’s theories based on the division 
of labour, when they knew by practical experience that a division 
of labour which left the growing of wool and the mining of tin to 
England, and the making of cloth and of arms to the German 
Empire, was a division which left England at the mercy of the 
Imperial power ? 

Thomas Mun, whom we may fairly call the greatest of the 
Mercantilists—whom, indeed, J would call the greatest of English 
economists—drew his generalizations, not from theory, but from 
experience. He knew the wealth, but he also knew the weakness 
of a Holland which founded herself, not upon industry, but upon 
international trade. She lived by carrying French and English 
manufactures to Spain and the Indies. She was “a bird in 
borrowed plumage,” and “if every bird took his feather she 
would rest near naked.” 

As for Spain, she had the gold of the Indies ; but she had to 
barter that gold for the manufactures which she did not possess. 
“Spain by wars and want of wares doth lose that which was its 
own.” Although Spain was the “ fountain of treasure,” she was 
reduced to a base coinage by her lack of manufactures and the 
“canker of war’’—wars fought, not upon her borders, but in 
distant countries and with armies which depended for their 
munitioning and provisioning upon foreign nations. ‘‘ When 
their native commodities come short to this purpose, their moneys 
must serve to make up the reckoning.” 

From this survey Mun drew a generalization, which ought to 
be written over the doors of our Board of Trade—it is the essence 
of a national policy: “They that have wares cannot want 
money.” ‘This sentence proves that the Mercantilist did not, as 
Adam Smith suggests they did, suppose that all wealth consisted in 
gold and silver. What they believed was that wealth consists in 
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wares, and that those who had wares were masters of money. 
And this, after all, is what Adam Smith believed. 


Apa SMITH Tuomas Mun 


And though goods do not always draw money so readily They that have wares can- 
as money draws goods, in the long run they draw it not want money. 
more necessarily than even it draws them. 


To put it bluntly, Adam Smith plagiarized the men whom he 
misrepresented. 

The Mercantilists argued that a supply of gold and silver was 
necessary to the country, and that as we had no mines that 
supply could best be obtained by the sale of our manufactures. 
This was also admitted by Adam Smith, although he puts it in 
other words. He argued that England might always have gold 
if there was an “ effectual demand ”’ for it, and effectual demand 
he defined as ability to pay. But he admitted that raw material 
did not afford this ability to pay in the same degree as manu- 
factures: “Few countries,’ says Adam Smith, “produce much 
more rude produce than what is sufficient for the sustenance of 
their own inhabitants. To send abroad any great quantity of it, 
therefore, would be to send abroad a part of the necessary sub- 
sistence of the people. It is otherwise with the exportation of 
manufactures.” Therefore, on his own reasoning, an effectual 
demand for gold consists in the exchange of manufactures for 
gold. And that is what the Mercantilists held. They said to the 
Government : Cherish manufactures, increase production, and you 
will add both to the wealth and strength of the country. 

Consider this passage from Thomas Mun: “ In all things we 
must endeavour to make the most we can of our own, whether it 
be natural or artificial. . . . Where the people are many and the 
arts good, there the traffique must be great and the country 
rich. . . . Our natural wares do not yield us so much profit as our 
industry. For iron ore in the mines is of no great worth when it 
is compared with the employment and advantage it yields being 
digged, tried, transported, bought, sold, cast into ordnance, 
muskets, and many other instruments of war for offence and 
defence, wrought into anchors, bolts, spikes, nails, and the like. 
for the use of ships, houses, carts, coaches, ploughs, and other 
instruments for tillage. Compare our fleece wools with our cloth 
which requires shearing, washing, carding, spinning, weaving, 
fulling, dyeing, dressing, and other trimmings, and we shall find 
these arts more profitable than the natural wealth.” 

And so Lewis Roberts in his Treasure of Traffike (1641): 
“That which begets wealth also doth beget strength, well-ordered 
trade enriching the nation, furnishing the prince with shipping, 
arms, munitions, making the country a magazine.” 
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But Adam Smith grants the whole case of the Mercantilists 
when he admits that our wars with France had been paid for 
with our wares and could not have been supported by our rude 
produce. ‘‘ No foreign war of great expense or duration could 
conveniently be carried on by the exportation of the rude produce 
of the soil.’ 

Adam Smith’s hostility was, in truth, as much to the English 
merchant as to his theories of Mercantilism. He denies to them 
any motive but greed. The interest of their country, he says, 
never came into their consideration, save when they made 
hypocritical representations to their Government. And again: 
“People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for merri- 
ment and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public or in some contrivance to raise prices.” 
If the law could not prevent people of the same nfl from 
sometimes assembling together, “it ought to do nothing to 
facilitate such assemblies, much less to render them necessary.” 

This acrid vein of hostility extended even to the manufacturer. 
“Nature,” he says, in one passage, “ does nothing for the manu- 
facturer.” And again: “As a marriage which affords three 
children is certainly more productive than a marriage which 
affords only two, so the labour of farmers and country labourers 
is certainly more productive than that of merchants, artificers, 
and manufacturers.’ As Adam Smith admits that natural 
produce could not have supported the expense of our wars with 
France, he is here involved in a contradiction which I may leave 
it to his admirers to justify. 

Nor is he upon firmer ground in his attack upon companies, 
whether regulated or joint stock. In effect, he denies the need for 
organization in commerce and industry. Trade, he says, is “a 
species of warfare which can scarce ever be conducted successfully 
without such an unremitting exertion of vigilance and attention 
as cannot long be expected from the directors of a joint-stock 
company.” And he doubted whether the joint-stock principle 
could ever succeed, without an exclusive privilege, save in 
“routine” business, like banking, insurance, or “ making and 
maintaining a navigable cut or canal.” As to regulated com- 
—. “the pretence that corporations are necessary for the 

tter government of the trade is without any foundation.” 

Here history exposes the ignorance and posterity the fallibility 
of our author. Of the later developments of commercial organiza- 
tion I need not speak. As to the earlier, it is certain that we 
could not have established our trade in Flanders and the Baltic 
without the Merchant Adventurers, in Russia without the Musco 
Company, or in India without the East India Company. In suc 
a struggle as developed these organizations the “ private adven- 
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turer” could not have lived. We had to open both West and 
East to our commerce with great fleets and great establishments. 
Neither the Hanseatic League nor the Dutch East India Company 
was in the habit of tolerating competition which it had the power 
to suppress. These issues certainly were not settled by cheapness, 
but ic strength. 

Adam Smith was hostile, not only to the English merchants, 
but to the plantations which they had created. He advised 
Townshend and Shelburne to tax the American colonies, and 
rejoiced when England lost them. He proposed that the islands 
should be thrown after the continent of America. “ If it be just,” 
he wrote to Sir John Sinclair in 1782, “ to emancipate the continent 
of America from the dominion of every European Power, how 
can it be just to subject the islands to such dominion? And if 
the monopoly of the trade of the continent be contrary to the 
rights of mankind, how can that of the islands be agreeable to 
those rights?”’ And he ends the letter with a sneer at those 
who seek to “ defend the barren rock of Gibraltar.” 

Adam Smith was ignorant of history: he knew little of the 
struggle in which England had won her place in the commerce of 
the world: he refers with distaste to the barbarity and injustice 
of the English East India Company, and says nothing of the 
conflict with the embattled Powers of Spain, Holland, and France 
which makes the history of that Company glorious to Englishmen. 
It is, after all, a point of view whether these conflicts are 
sordid or heroic, according to the bias of the writer; but I may 
at least be pardoned for preferring the point of view of the 
Mercantilist Roberts : 

“It is not our conquests, but our commerce, it is not our 
swords, but our sails that first spread the English name in Barbary, 
and thence into Turkey, Armenia, Muscovia, Arabia, Persia, 
India, China, and indeed over and about the world; it is the 
traffic of their merchants and the boundless desire of that nation 
to eternise the English honour and name that hath induced them 
to sail and seek into all the corners of the earth. What part is 
there unsearched, or what place undiscovered, or what place lies 
unattempted by their endeavours and courageous undertakings ?” 

And when Adam Smith accuses the English merchant, whom 
he did not know, of lack of any principle but greed, we are at 
liberty to prefer the opinion of Thomas Mun, who was one of 
them: “The merchant is worthily called the Steward of the 
Kingdom’s Stock, by way of commerce with other nations ; a work 
of no less Reputation * Trust, which ought to be performed 
with great skill and conscience that so the private gain may ever 
accompany the publique good.” 

We must admit, upon the other side, that when the English 
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merchant had conquered the world, and made himself secure of 
its commerce, he too forgot those principles on which his pre- 
decessors had built up the strength of their country. 

It seemed to the cotton, woollen, and hardware industries, 
after the Napoleonic Wars, that national security was no longer 
an object which had to be considered, it was part of the natural 
and providential scheme of things, and since British industry had 
destroyed every rival, all that was"wanted was a free market for 
English wares. The position was now reversed : it was English 
agriculture which asked for protection, and English manufacturers 
and commerce which sneered at the rapacity of the English 
farmer and the English landlord. 

The national economist must deprecate these faction fights, in 
which Cobden used against agriculture the weapons of its cham- 
pion, Adam Smith. ‘To the national economist, as to the national 
statesman, every industry which adds to the security of the 
nation is of value, and agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
all deserve support in so far as they make for the security of the 
nation as a whole. For the national economist sees that life is a 
struggle for existence, in which nations which are well secured in 
raw material, well equipped with industries, and well organized 
in commerce have the best chance of survival. 

These principles may be disputed ; but I think that at least 
I have proved—what I undertook to prove—that they are English 
principles. I may be proved to be wicked in holding them, but 
I can no longer be accused of being German. They are, in fact, 
precepts which this nation derived from its experience of national 
dangers. Adam Smith himself admitted their truth in his famous 
exception of the Navigation Laws, although he failed to realize 
that that exception destroyed his whole system, for if security 
is more important than opulence, then the division of labour is 
less important than the command of commodities. 

But, after all, the vindication of these English principles, so 
unscrupulously misrepresented by Adam Smith, need not have 
been undertaken by me: it had already been done by Mr. 
McKenna. In his Budget of 1915 he put a tax on luxuries manu- 
factured abroad in order, as he explained, to redress the balance 
of trade—which is precisely the policy of the English Mercantilists. 
Thus the whirligig of time brings in its revenges. 


Tan D. CoLvin 


WINGLESS FLIES 
AN ASPECT OF PARASITISM 


THE student of parasites is well aware that in the vast order of 
insects known as Diptera, which comprises the two-winged flies, 
various grades of parasitism are to be found. Some flies are 
parasitic during their youth and only in their larval stage. Other 
flies are blood-suckers when they attain maturity. There are 
many degrees of parasitism. The extreme limit is reached in a 
small group of flies destitute of wings found living on bats. On 
these winged mammalian hosts they pass almost the whole of 
their lives, and from them they derive the whole of their nourish- 
ment. The Nycteribiide, as they are called, are among the 
strangest and most interesting insects known to entomologists. 
They seem to have escaped the notice of the older naturalists, and 
an unlearned person would be likely to put them down as small 
spiders or large lice. Even Linneus (1758) thought that they 
were members of the louse family. The name Nycteribia was 
first established for a genus by Latreille (1795), and that celebrated 
French entomologist saw that the insects were in fact wingless 
flies and not lice.* 

Nycteribiids have been captured by collectors from the fur of 
bats in many countries. Three species have been found in the 
British Isles. Bats are spread all over the globe except the 
Polar regions. They are han in oceanic islands where there 
are no other mammals. It is likely that wherever there are bats 
they have carried these parasites with them. Both the fruit- 
eating and the insectivorous bats are their constant hosts. Several 
species of these insects have been taken from the same species of 
bat, and an individual bat may harbour insects belonging to two 
different genera. As regards distribution, a few broad facts are 

* Latreille wrote a tolerably full account of these insects in the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire d'Histoire naturelle, published in Paris in 1818. In 1835 the English 
entomologist, J. O. Westwood, contributed a paper “On Nycteribia, a genus of 
Wingless Insects,” to the Trans. Zool. Soc., London, vol. i. p. 275. He first 
announced that they did not lay eggs. Nothing much was added till 1862 when 
Kolenati published his work, “ Beitriige zur Kenntniss,” etc., Hor. Soc. Ent. Ross., 
vol. ii, pp. 11-109. 
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established. These bat-parasites have their headquarters in the 
Old World, and are poorly represented on the American continent. 
They are most abundant in the countries bordering round the 
Indian Ocean. Many have a wide geographical range, extending 
even from West Africa to the East Indies. This is obviously 
explained by their power of attaching themselves to several 
species of bat, and by the wide range of their hosts. At the same 
time they are so incapable of leaving their hosts that only those 
bats which consort closely with other bats are likely to exchange 
parasites. The big flying foxes, which eat fruit, consort together 
on the branches of trees. No Nycteribiids are found on them 
except certain large species of Cyclopodia, which conversely are 
not found on bats of other genera. On the other hand, nine 
different species of Nycteribiid have been taken on one form of 
bat which has an exceptionally wide geographical range. In 
India they have been taken from the bat-eating bat (Megaderma 
lyra), and no doubt all sorts of bats are at times infested with 
these parasites. 

Although they do not bear the least outward resemblance to 
fleas, and are in no way related to them, the Nycteribiids have 
certain things in common with fleas and some other parasitic 
insects. These resemblances may be attributed to their parasitic 
life on warm-blooded furry mammals. The antenne can be put 
out of the way into deep grooves on the surface of the head. On 
each side of the blood-sucking proboscis there are jointed feelers 
known as maxillary palpi. But unlike the fleas this parasitic 
family has the advantage of protecting the proboscis and palps 
in a deep furrow on the front of the head. In both cases many 
species are quite destitute of eyes, and where eyes are present 
they are of so simple a nature that the power of vision must be 
small. In both cases the body is furnished with many stout 
bristles directed backwards. Both are almost certainly descended 
from winged ancestors, yet they have lost all power of flight. Like 
most fleas these insects are provided, in the majority of species, 
with combs furnished with horny teeth and constructed to facilitate 
the efforts of the owner in passing through or over the fur of the 
host. These combs show much variation, and the number of 
teeth varies even in individuals of the same species. Except in 
two genera (Archinycteribia and Eremoctenia) Nycteribiids have 
a comb on the underneath of the abdomen. All species with the 
exception of one genus (Eremoctenia, which has no combs at all) 
have a pair of combs attached to the thorax at a point in front 
of the insertion of the first pair of legs. These thoracic combs 
were at one time wrongly suspected to be the atrophied vestiges 
of a pair of wings. They are, however, really distinct organs, 
and have been evolved in connexion with parasitic life. They 
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have from nine to twenty-two teeth. Associated with them is a 

oove from which apparently they can be raised when wanted 
or use, or into which they can be put out of the way when not 
required, by a set of special muscles. Although there are no 
vestiges of the front pair of wings, all this family have a pair of 
balancers or halteres. These are merely stalked knobs which 
are characteristic of the two-winged flies, representing in the 
Diptera the second pair of wings. 

The best general account of what is known of these singular 
bat-parasites was published in 1901 by Dr. P. Speiser, a learned 
entomologist, originally of Kénigsberg.* He has not only reviewed 
and summarized the labours of earlier writers, but has described 
some new forms from collections in the natural history museums 
of Berlin, Kénigsberg, Gottingen, Brunswick, Genoa, and various 

rivate collections. Since Dr. Speiser’s work was published 

efore 1914, one may perhaps still be permitted to admire the 
painstaking and minute thoroughness of a German biologist. In 
this country our chief authority is Mr. Hugh Scott of the Cam- 
bridge Museum, to whose writings every student of these para- 
sites must be indebted. 

A general view of the conformation of these insects may be 
useful. The divisions between head, thorax, and abdomen are clearly 
marked. Indeed, the head, which is notably small, is attached to 
the front and upper side of the thorax by such a slender and 
flexible neck that the head, at any rate in dead insects, is often 
completely bent back. In such case the rear of the head rests 
on the back of the thorax. Whether in living specimens this 
unusual posture is assumed, with the mouth-parts directed into 
the heavens above, seems uncertain. It was at one time sug- 
gested that Nycteribiids must turn over to feed. This notion 
was supported by the singular conformation of the thorax 
and the position of the legs. Contrary to the usual state of 
affairs, the lower surface is strongly protected with horny chitin, 
whilst the upper is soft and of a yellowish-white colour: 
exactly the reverse of what can be seen in a house-fly. The 
ventral plate of the thorax projects in front, under the head 
and under the point where the foremost pair of legs is inserted. 
It also projects to the rear under the point where the abdomen is 
rooted to the thorax. But the matter does not rest there, for 
the three pairs of legs are inserted on the upper instead of the 
nether side of the thorax. In fact the ventral plate is prolonged 


* “Ueber die Nycteribiiden, Fledermausparasiten aus der Gruppe der pupiparen 
Dipteren,” Von cand. med. P. Speiser, Archiv. fiir Naturgeschichte, 1901, 66th year, 
vol. i, p. 11 (Bibliography). 

t Parasitology, 1917, vol. ix. p.593. Mr. Scott’s paper contains a good plate and 
references to recent authorities. 
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round the sides of the thorax on to the upper part. The result 
is that the insect seems to walk upside down with its belly upper- 
most; and in dead Nycteribiids the six legs are contracted 
together over the back instead of under the belly as in a dead 
fly. Any one who has removed and examined dead flies from 
refreshment-room buns will appreciate the contrast which I have 
here attempted to describe. This topsy-turvy conformation does 
not, however, seem to impede the movements of the creatures. 
Notwithstanding that they appear to be walking wrong’ side 
upwards, they make good progress on the flat surface of a table, 
though their native ground is the furry skin of a bat. 

The six legs of a Nycteribiid in general conform as to structure 
with those of a fly, and the normal segments are present: coxa, 
trochanter, femur, tibia, tarsus. The organs of locomotion in 
parasitic insects always merit attention, because they often show 
interesting adaptations for a parasitic life. These wingless flies 
to whom only bats serve as hosts are no exception. The reader 
who can picture the general appearance of an insect’s leg will 
have no difficulty in understanding what follows: in every 
species of Nycteribiid known the usually rigid femoral segment of 
the leg, which is the third from the body, is marked by a furrowed 
ring of lighter coloured and softer horn or chitin which would 
seem to increase the flexibility of the leg beyond what is normal. 
In the second place, in two genera (Eucampsipoda and Cyclopodia) 
the tibial segments are marked in similar fashion with, respec- 
tively, two and three rings of a like nature, which tend, it would 
seem, to make the tibia more lissom. In the third place, the tarsi | 
have peculiarities. The tarsi are five-jointed, and the end one is | 
furnished with a pair of powerful recurved claws which have all | 
the appearance of small grappling-irons. The first tarsal segment } 
has a singular peculiarity which is almost unique among insects. 
In the typical form of Nycteribiid it is immensely long and 
attenuated, capable of being twisted in either direction, very slender | 
and occasionally bowed. In some cases it is longer than, and 
in others as long as, the tibia next toit. The lower surface is also 
striped with lines which indicate softer places in the rigid external 
skeleton of chitin. It is fair to assume that all these peculiarities 
of the legs have one object—namely, by increasing the prehensile 
powers of the parasites, to enable them to hold fast when the 
bats move, and to adjust themselves to the contortions of their 
hosts. This assumption is supported by a noteworthy fact. 
Similar adaptations for ensuring flexibility are found in a genus 
of hemipterous insects (Polyctenes) allied to the bed-bugs. They, 
too, have the tibiz ringed with softer chitin in like fashion, and 
the point of interest is that they, too, are parasitic on bats. 

The abdomen is the bulkiest portion of these insects, and is 
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not unlike that of a spider in general aspect. There are seven 
segments, though the first is almost invisible. The second bears 
the comb or ctenidium already referred to. Something analogous 
to the comb can be seen in another dipterous family of bat- 
parasites (Streblide), where this particular portion of the abdomen 
is provided, at least in one species, with a row of specially stout 
bristles. In the two sexes there is much diversity in the structure 
of the abdomen. ‘That of the male is darker and more horny ; 
that of the female membranous, soft, elastic, and capable of 
distension. Both sexes have the abdomen plentifully supplied 
with bristles so systematically arranged that they form characters 
by which different species are known apart, though it is unsafe 
to place implicit confidence in such characters. 

Between thirty and forty different species of these peculiar 
little insects have been collected and described. There are no 
doubt many others to be discovered, but the difficulty of securing 
bat-parasites is notoriously great. They vary in length from one 
and a half to about four millimetres. It is no part of my purpose 
to give anything beyond a general account of the family. Some 
eight genera have .been established. Of these, Archinycteribia 
deserves special mention. It differs from the others in two 
respects : there is no comb on the under side of the abdomen ; and 
the first tarsal segment of the legs, instead of being long and 
attenuated, is extremely short, hardly so long, indeed, as the 
three next segments put together. This genus comes from New 
Guinea. Cyclopodia is associated with hot countries: nearly 
twenty species have been discovered in Africa, India, and Australia. 
The European forms belong to the genera Nycteribia and Peni- 
cillidia. But our knowledge is too scanty at present to lay down 
generalities as to the geographical distribution of the various 
forms. 

Few details are known as to the life-history and breeding 
habits of these parasites. They belong to a group of dipterous 
families known as pupipara, and no eggs are laid. The larva 
when hatched from the egg is retained within the female insect’s 
body in a womb-like cavity. The larval Nycteribiid is a minute 
yellowish-white maggot of oval shape, and compressed from 
above and below. The young are produced one at a time as they 
are ready to turn into pup. Some instructive facts have been 
observed by two naturalists, MM. Rodhain and Bequaert, who 
kept fruit-bats in confinement in the Belgian Congo. These bats 
are easy to keep alive, and as they hung motionless, head down- 
wards, during the day, the doings of the parasites, which were 
plentiful, could be watched. The insects (Cyclopodia greeffi) 
seemed to cause little discomfort to their hosts, but after being 
bitten the bats scratched themselves. The Nycteribiids remained 
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motionless for hours together with head and thorax hidden 
in the fur, and only the abdomen visible. | attempt to 
catch them produced a surprising exhibition of agility, and 
they tried to take cover in the long hair round the bats’ 
necks. They did not visit the heads of their hosts. These in- 
sects belong to the narrow category of external parasites 
which are so closely adapted to their hosts that they cannot 
long survive without them. They fed often. The males were 
never seen to leave the bats, but they probably move from one 
adjoining bat to another in search of females. Males when kept 
together in the close confinement of a glass tube fought and 
killed each other. The females, when about to give birth to a 
youngster, left the bats and hurriedly sought for a suitable part 
of the cage in which to drop the larva. The soft maggot 1s a 
milky white, and does not move after its birth. It is covered 
with a sticky substance ; and as soon as she has given birth, the 
female, with true maternal instinct, stands over the larva and 

resses it with her thorax so that it adheres to the place where it 
is laid. Under natural conditions the larve would almost cer- 
tainly be deposited on the trunks, branches, or leaves of the trees 
where these bats congregate to sleep. In the case of other species, 
parasitic on other kinds of bat, the female fastens her larva to the 
host by means of the sticky exudation. In general the place 
chosen is near where the wing-membrane of the bat joins the lear 
or limbs. In the present case, as soon as the female had attached 
her larva to a suitable place in the cage she ran rapidly back to a 
bat. Immediately after birth the larva assumes the shape of a 

uparium or pupa-case. In half an hour or less the back has 
Lootenat and darkened. In forty-eight hours the transformation 
into a pupa is complete. The pupal stage lasts about a fortnight, 
at the end of which the perfect insect emerges by forcing open 
the lid of its case.* This is a critical time in the insect’s life, 
since it must get on to a bat or infallibly perish in less than forty- 
eight hours. A female which finds a host begins to breed in 
about ten days, and one has been observed to give birth to ten 
larve in twenty-nine days. For a parasite this is not prolific, and 
one may infer that mortality owing to failure in securing a host 
is not heavy. 

Such is the life of these insects, spent almost entirely on a 
bat. For the greater part of their time they remain quiet, but 
when they move they do so with extreme rapidity and agility. 
The strange modification of form which the Nycteribiids exhibit 
may perhaps be explained in the following manner as best adapted 
to meet their needs: the long flexible spider-like legs and clawed 


* (1915) Rodhain and Bequaert, “‘ Observations sur la Biologie de Cyclopodia,” ete., 
Bull. Soc. Zool. France, vol. xl, p. 248. 
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feet serve to attach them when at rest. When the insect wishes 
to move rapidly over the bat, the polished chitinous keel of the 
thorax and the legs inserted on the upper side serve to propel the 
insect over or through the fur as a boat moves through the 
waves. The similarity in form which these wingless flies bear to 
spiders suggests certain speculative thoughts. Parasitic habits 
imply a more or less stationary life. Evolution, however, does 
not tolerate standing still; and organisms which do not go 
forward often go backward: they become simplified, retrograde, 
degraded, or degenerate according to the word that may be 
thought most fit to use. Spiders are simpler and less highly 
evolved animals than flies. Spiders stand lower in the evolu- 
tionary scale, and it may be that these flies which have assumed 
the form of spiders are instances of evolution downwards or going 
back to a simpler form. This aspect of parasitism seems to 
deserve further study. 
HaroLp RussELL 


DICKENS AND THE LAW 


Ir is not perhaps extraordinary that Charles Dickens should have 
failed to appreciate the special advantages of his boyhood. You 
can read in his Life by Forster, that excellent, if much-traduced 
work, and still better in David Copperfield, how terribly the 
delicate and sensitive child felt the squalid tragedy of those early 
years. The disadvantages were obvious enough. Of his father 
we are told, “ In the case of his temper and the strictness of his 
means, he appeared to have utterly lost, at this time, the idea 
of educating me at all, and to have utterly put from him the 
notion that I had any claim upon him in that regard whatever.” 
Still the law of compensation is unfailing. What Dickens lost 
in learning he gained in knowledge, and in the garret at Chatham 
he made friends with the immortals. Roderick Random, Pere- 
grine Pickle, and Tom Jones were his companions in a school 
where Humphry Clinker and the Vicar of Wakefield were the 
good boys, and Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and The Arabian Nights 
supplied romance, while the Tatler, Spectator, and kindly Johnson’s 
Idler helped to form “ A Citizen of the World ” after Goldsmith’s 
own heart. 

There is no such valuable training for a clever child as the 
books beyond his years, what is understood is all to the good 
(a child’s Tom Jones is a harmless creature, as David Copperfield 
points out), and what remains piques the curiosity and challenges 
intelligent youth to further exploration. All education is in its 
nature a gamble—or at the best a doubtful investment; while 
the 3 per cents. may be the best for most of us; on the whole, to 
let children loose in a library is as safe a venture as any other, 
and occasionally develops a genius for your money. 

Although Dickens complains with some bitterness of his parents: 

It is wonderful to me how I could have been so easily cast away at such an age. 
It is wonderful to me that even after my descent into the poor little drudge that I 
had been since we came to London, no one had compassion enough on me—a child of 
singular abilities, quick, eager, delicate and soon hurt bodily or mentally—to suggest 
that something might have been spared . . . to place me in any common school. ... 
My father and mother were quite satisfied. They could hardly have been more so if 
I had been twenty years of age, distinguished at a grammar school and going to 
Cambridge. 
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—one cannot help wondering whether, if it had been Winchester 
and Balliol, the immortal books would have been quite as good ; 
it is a little difficult to imagine Boz with the Oxford manner. To 
be a direct descendant of Mr. Micawber and Mrs. Nickleby was 
worth a considerable sacrifice, even if they did neglect their 
child’s education. 

“ Pray, Mr. Dickens, where was your child educated?” ‘“ Why, 
indeed, sir—ha ha—he may be said to have educated himself,” 
is said to have been his father’s explanation. It certainly 
proved an admirable one for a budding novelist. It is 
curious how a neglected childhood makes for good literature, 
but perhaps not so curious as at first sight it seems. The 
mind is driven in upon itself at the most receptive time, 
and the lonely child is observing life and storing impressions 
when more fortunate children are playing nursery games or 
learning the multiplication table. So it was his early experiences 
in a solicitor’s office which gave Dickens his singular insight into 
law and lawyers. With the introspection of genius he realizes 
the spirit and essence of the legal world, and what must always 
be a source of gratification to two learned yet modest professions, 
with his real knowledge he rejects altogether the conventional 
absurdity of the second-rate novelists, that the lawyer -must 
always be the villain of their pieces. On the contrary, Sydney 
Carton is his most romantic hero, and Traddles, whom we leave 
with hints of a judgeship in the distance, not his least delightful 
character, while Eugene Wrayburn, although his practice was not 
considerable, was an undoubted barrister. Nor has the inferior 
branch anything to complain of. Mr. Perker, if a little unfor- 
tunate in his choice of counsel, is distinctly an agreeable per- 
sonality. And we must always remember this about Perker: it 
is by no means clear that court work was his speciality. Mr. 
Pickwick met him originally as election agent for the Hon. Samuel 
Slumkey in the Eatanswill Election, work he did admirably, but 
a class of work quite distinct from a litigious practice. Indeed, 
he as likely as not only undertook Mr. Pickwick’s case on account 
of the personal friendship between them ; so it is unfair to blame 
him for not being altogether a match for those astute practitioners 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. Agnes’s father, Mr. Wickfield, in spite 
of his sitting a trifle too long over his port, remains a gentleman 
all the time, even in his cups, and personally I never could refuse 
a certain regard for Miss Sally Brass, no mean partner in the eminent 
firm of Sampson and her brazen brother. 

Of all writers Dickens is the most immoral in one particular— 
the irresistible appeal of some of his worst characters. Reputable 
people of blameless lives are to be found who frankly avow an 
unblushing partiality for Quilp, and I have heard a colonial 
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bishop (who had been a head master) defend Squeers contra 
mundum. 

After such schooling as he got, we are told that Dickens 
obtained employment with a solicitor of Gray’s Inn, Mr. Edward 
Blackmore. “I was well acquainted,” writes his employer, “ with 
his parents, and being then in practice in Gray’s Inn, they asked 
me if I could find employment for him. He was a bright, clever- 
looking youth, and I took him as a clerk.” And Gray’s Inn was 
the richer by another addition to its many literary associations. 
“He came to me in May 1827, and left in November 1828, and 
I have now an account book which he used to keep of petty 
disbursements in the office in which he charged himself with the 
modest salary, first of 13s. 6d., and afterwards of 15s. a week.” 
Even then the future novelist was at work. “ Several incidents 
took place in the office of which he must have been a keen observer, 
as I recognized some of them in his Pickwick and Nickleby.” 

These eighteen months gave an opportunity we may be sure 
he did not lose, and later on his observation of the law became 
general, as we are told: “ After he left me I saw him at times 
in the Lord Chancellor’s Court taking notes of cases as a reporter.” 
In Gray’s Inn he found the various grades of lawyer’s clerks he 
describes in Pickwick. ‘The articled clerk who has paid a 
— and is an attorney in perspective, who runs a tailor’s 

ill, receives invitations to parties, knows a family in Gower 
Street and another in Tavistock Square.” Then... “The 
salaried clerk who devotes the major part of his thirty shillings a 
week to his personal pleasure and adornment, repairs half-price 
to the Adelphi Theatre at least three times a week, dissipates 
majestically in the cider cellars afterwards, and is a dirty caricature 
of the fashion which expired six months ago.” There is a touch 
of tragedy in his description of “ the middle-aged copying clerk 
with a large family who is always shabby and often drunk,” and 
one sees the lad’s contemporaries in “ the office lads in their first 
surtouts, who feel a befitting contempt for boys at day schools, 
club as they go home at night for saveloys and porter, and think 
there is nothing like life.” 

Out of these generalities we can see emerging Mr. Guppy and 
young Smallweed, and that agreeable clerk of Dodson and Fogg, 
Mr. Jackson. The way in which he effected personal service on 
the Pickwickians and Sam Weller was a model of tact and 
efficiency in a difficult situation. Poor Guppy is not very 
generously treated by Dickens. The fun made of him is rather 
merciless. With regard to Esther Summerson, he strikes one as 
quite good enough for that gushing young lady, whose arch 
complacency is at times almost insupportable. As to the whole 
incident we are frankly at one with Mrs. Guppy. 
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But it was while acting as a reporter that Dickens acquired 
that wonderful understanding of court work, in a layman almost 
uncanny. No author has ever reproduced so surely the atmosphere 
and feeling of a trial. Nor is the art merely imitative. On the 
contrary, it is easy to criticize minor points. His counsel have a 
bad habit of asking leading questions, and are allowed to cross- 
examine their own witnesses in a most unaccountable manner. 
But this in no way affects the truth of the picture as a whole any 
more than the odd way in which Mr. Podder played the bowling 
of Dingley Dell detracts from one’s enjoyment of the famous 
cricket match. There is hardly an aspect of the Law Courts that 
is not caught and crystallized for ever in the cause célébre of 
Bardell v. Pickwick. 

We all recollect that immortal description of the Bar as 
“presenting that famous variety of the nose and whisker for 
which the Bar of England is so justly famous.” Owing to the 
dictates of fashion the whiskers have gone, but the noses are still 
there, perhaps a trifle more uniform than of old, but still there. 
What an admirable judge was Mr. Justice Starleigh. One feels 
instinctively he had been through the mill—no political appoint- 
ment there. His summing-up is a model of such exercises. “ He 
read as much of his notes to the jury as he could decipher on so 
short a notice, and made running comments on the evidence as 
he went along. If Mrs. Bardell were right it was perfectly clear 
Mr. Pickwick was wrong, and if they thought the evidence of 
Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence, they would believe it, and if 
they didn’t, why they wouldn’t ”—and so on. If only some of 
our modern Solons instead of eking out bad law with worse 
~— would study this model the Court of Appeal would be far 
ess busy. That learned judge’s famous ruling on hearsay has made 
Bardell v. Pickwick a leading case on the law of evidence: “ We 
must not have what the soldier said, because it is not evidence.” 

In the French translation, ““ We must not have what the soldier 
said” is preserved, but “ because it is not evidence” has been 
omitted from the text for the simple reason that a sensible French- 
man realized at once that it was impossible to persuade his 
countrymen that what every one said to any one else was not 
only admissible but the best possible evidence in any case what- 
ever. In the German translation the whole passage was deleted, 
because it was considered so unpatriotic that no reputable 
publisher could be found to print it. 

About Serjeant Snubbin one is not so sure. He undoubtedly 
made a mess of Mr. Pickwick’s case. While making every 
allowance for the fact that he seems to have been badly instructed 
by Perker (no counsel of experience would have cross-examined 
Mrs. Sanders about the baker if he had known the baker had 
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been married since the suggested flirtation with the plaintiff), it 
is impossible to acquit him of serious blunders. First of all he 
allowed Mr. Skimpin to cross-examine his own witness in the most 
scandalous way. He then let an incompetent junior cross- 
examine the leading witness on the other side with most disastrous 
results. It is true he seems to have made an effective speech to 
the jury, “ A long and very emphatic address,”’ but the harm had 
been done already, and no speech, however “ long”’ and however 
“emphatic,” could have put the defendant’s case on its legs 
again. One has fears for his future, at the best a county court 
judgeship seems indicated. But the ideal counsel is the incom- 
parable Buzfuz, who, oddly enough, is very generally misunder- 
stood. Buzfuz is too often regarded as a sort of legal buffoon. 
There is no greater error. His presentment of Mrs. Bardell’s case 
is a model of what an opening speech should be. All legal 
students should study it with meticulous care. It is a gem of 
forensic oratory. A good many years ago in an important case 
an awkward controversy arose between opposing counsel, and one 
of them in the heat of combat referred to his brother as a Buzfuz, 
but the consequent unpleasantness was dissipated at once by the 
judge—a subsequent Lord Justice—pointing out that so far from 
the comparison being a reproach, it was, on the contrary, the 
very highest compliment. 

So in the case of Mr. Skimpin, “a promising young man of 
two or three and forty.” This is often regarded as an instance 
of the author’s fun. On the contrary, it is really the true and 
grim tragedy of an arduous and competitive profession. 

Supposing one were unable to secure the services of Serjeant 
Buzfuz, I think I should be inclined to send a retainer to Mr. 
Stryver from the Tale of Two Cities. The Attorney-General who 
prosecuted Charles Darnay had, it is true, all the ability that 
one would expect in the leader of the English Bar, but law officers 
are not now allowed to take private practice. His opening for the 
Crown was a fine performance—how admirably he discounted the 
attacks on the spy witness: “‘ That he (the Attorney-General) 
was prepared to hear some disparagement attempted of this 
admirable servant, but in a general way he preferred him to his 
(Mr. Attorney-General’s) brothers and sisters, and honoured him 
more than his (Mr. Attorney-General’s) father and mother.” 
Of course no counsel ever talked like this, nor did Dickens 
mean you to believe that this particular one did. But it is a 
splendid instance of how the author at his best gets home. It 
conveys better than any pedantic accuracy the effect desired. If 
you were to walk down to the new Old Bailey when the next 
sessions fall due, you would find this being done every day by the 
Treasury Counsel in just the same way. 
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But Stryver’s cross-examination is equal to the occasion. 
“Ever been in prison {—Certainly not.—Never in a debtor’s 
prison {—Did not see what that had to do with it.—Never in a 
debtor’s prison—come, once again—Never?—Yes!—How many 
times ?—T'wo or three times.—Not five or six ?—Perhaps.—Of 
what profession ?—Gentleman.” Then note what follows—how 
crisp, how demolishing: ‘‘ Ever been kicked ?—Might have been. 
—Frequently ?—No.—Ever kicked downstairs ?—Decidedly not. 
Once received a kick on the top of a staircase and fell downstairs 
of his own accord.—Kicked on that occasion for cheating at 
dice ?—Something to that effect was said by the intoxicated liar 
who committed the assault, but it was not true.” 

Stryver, it is clear, had plenty of material, but how well he 
handles it. Dickens, as we know, took Stryver from a famous 
advocate, Edwin James, who made a great reputation by defend- 
ing Dr. Bernard on a charge of conspiracy against Napoleon III, 
and afterwards was disbarred for misconduct. James, like 
Stryver, had a devil—no less a person than the late Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who was certainly as useful, if not quite so altruistic, as 
Sydney Carton. With Stryver to lead, his law prepared by 
Carton, and with him Mr. Skimpin, one could have faced the 
redoubtable Buzfuz himself with equanimity. 

For company work and the Court of Appeal, although stress 
is laid on his “ Jury droop,” the barrister in Little Dorrit, who, as 
far as I remember, has no name, but is referred to comprehen- 
sively as “the Bar,” strikes one as a safe man whose manner 
would have carried weight with the judges. 

For criminal work the Old Bailey man who prosecuted Kit 
was worthy of the best traditions of that famous court. His 
cross-examination of Dick Swiveller and Mr. Garland was masterly. 
Dick Swiveller was perhaps an easy victim, but how well he 
disposes of Mr. Garland’s evidence as to character, by eliciting 
the fact that he took Kit without a reference. With what vigour 
he attacked his case: “ Being in dreadfully good spirits (for he 
had in the last trial very nearly procured the acquittal of a young 
gentleman who had had the misfortune to murder his father), he 
spoke up, you may be sure.” But then one would insist on 
having Jaggers to instruct him. With any case at all to work 
upon, “ Jaggers would do it if it was to be done.” The red-eyed 
little Jew had all the sagacity of his race when he cried, “Oh, 
Jaggerth, Jaggerth, Jaggerth, all otherth ith cagmaggerth, give 
me Jaggerth.” 

Don’t we remember that magnificent witness who was dis- 
guised as a reputable pieman, of whom it was finely said, when 
inquiry was made as to what he would swear to, “ Well, almost 
anything.” It shows the strength of Jaggers that he felt able to 
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reject him after he had been marched past the office window, 
with the disqualifying black eye “ in the green stage and painted 
over.” Among all the endless characters created by Dickens, no 
one is more vivid or actual than Jaggers. A real if odd product 
of civilization felt and expressed by genius. 

With regard to Dodson and Fogg it may be doubted if they 
were as black as the author of Pickwick paints them. It may be 
conceded that they were of the class of solicitors who nowadays 
generally appear in what are known technically as “ running 
down cases,” and more often for the plaintiff than the defendant. 
But still even speculative work has its uses. It is often the only 
resource of poverty with a claim. They certainly managed Mrs. 
Bardell’s case admirably. It may be urged against them that 
they imprisoned her in the Fleet because she could not pay her 
costs. This is not quite fair. 

Mr. Pickwick was in the Fleet because he would not pay the 
plaintiff's damages, not only the solicitors’ costs, and Dodson and 
Fogg by imprisoning Mrs. Bardell obtained both, getting for her 
£780 in exchange for a few hours’ imprisonment, so in that matter 
they did their client no ill service. Nor were they without a 
certain magnanimity. When Mr. Pickwick lost his temper, and 
in their very own office described the firm as “ Swindlers,” his 
language was undoubtedly actionable, yet no proceedings follow, 
although they had the ideal combination of a case that hardly 
admitted of a defence with a well-to-do defendant. 

Tulkinghorn, of course, belongs to the other wing of the 
profession, but except in his appreciation of good port, remains a 
shadowy and unconvincing figure. There is hardly any point in 
that very long book, Bleak House, where he can be reconciled to 
reason. What motive is there for his relentless persecution of 
Lady Deadlock ? Two reasons are suggested, his babe for dis- 
entangling mysteries, and his devotion to Sir Leycester. The first 
does not explain his cruelty to the lady, and the second is oddly 
served by involving him in a scandal and breaking up his home. 

There is another branch of the law besides Chancery to which 
Dickens is invariably hostile, and that is the administration of 
summary jurisdiction. In fact he dislikes magistrates even more 
than Lord Chancellors. The latter he concedes on occasion may 
be the victims of the system, but for the former he has no mercy. 
In all his many books the only thing to be found in their favour 
is @ vague and obviously despairing hope “ that some day even 
magistrates may be taught to shake hands with common sense 
and justice.” 

One recalls Mr. Nupkins, who was a justice of the peace in 
Ipswich. In private life credulous and a fool—on the bench a 
pompous and futile creature, although the masterly way in which 
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he squared the case after his interview with Mr. Pickwick showed 
he had the root of the matter in him. It is true he belonged to 
that odd body, the unpaid justices, which performs its duties for 
nothing, and, further, being a mayor, he may have been only an 
ex officio magistrate for his year of office. But when we come to 
Mr. Fang who tried Oliver Twist, defence is difficult. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be done for him is to suggest that he 
gerd got through his list, and I dare say was popular with 

is clerks, whose only test of magistrates is the number of cases 
they can try in an hour. And one must not forget that whatever 
his defects of manner may have been, in fact no injustice was 
done, as Oliver was acquitted. 

With the foibles of witnesses one would expect Dickens to be 
at home. How profound the observation that “ Lawyers hold 
there are two kinds of particularly bad witnesses, a reluctant 
witness and a too willing witness,” among both classes of which 
the unhappy Winkle was destined to figure ; while Mrs. Cluppins 
presents for all time the complete figure of the eternal feminine 
in the box, teres atque rotunda. 

Nor can we forget the usher who summoned her under the 
name of Elizabeth Tuppins, whilst “another one at a little 
distance off demanded Elizabeth Jupkins: and a third rushed in 
a breathless state into King Street and screamed for Elizabeth 
Muffins till he was hoarse,” inasmuch as he not merely did it 
then, but has been doing precisely the same thing ever since. 

Even the camp-followers of the law are not forgotten, who, 
although Chancery Judges nowadays are said to arrive at an 
occasional conclusion, still haunt the Gothic corridors of the 
Law Courts. In his observation of Miss Flite and the man from 
Shropshire, we find the only types still lacking in the complete 
picture by Charies Dickens of the law and lawyers. 


H. C. Brron 
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THE SECOND TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


I. INTRODUCTORY, WITH A DIGRESSION 


So far there has been little intelligent effort to educate the British 
public in the terms of the Peace Treaty, which, after many months 
of secret, and some back-stairs and underground negotiations, was 
at last issued to the Allied and Associated peoples after its sub- 
stance had for many weeks been the common property of the 
enemy. It would be inaccurate to say that there has been no 
attempt to acquaint us with its contents, because there was a 
copious shower of official papers—produced with remarkable 
accuracy and dispatch—directly the embargo was withdrawn. 
Others are impending, and before long we shall have a complete 
official library of the Second Treaty of Versailles. Were average 
man and average woman attracted towards this form of literature 
a knowledge of its terms would soon become widespread. Unfor- 
tunately, however interesting and important Blue Books and 
accompanying White Papers may be, on reach a limited class. 
There is, indeed, no more effectual way of smothering any subject 
than the issue of official publications, the depressing appearance 
of which acts as a deterrent to nine persons out of ten. This 
fact is at last beginning to dawn on the Powers-that-Be, and as a 
result “ commentaries ” are beginning to appear in more human 
form, and therefore with a better chance of being read. Then 
again, Ministers as practical politicians punctuate the more 
important publications by a speech which not infrequently over- 
shadows the Blue Book and affords lazy people a pretext for 
ignoring the latter. They have read what the Head of the 
a has to say on the matter, and that is enough for 
them. 

It may be feared that such will be the fate of the “ Treaty of 
Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany. 
Signed at Versailles, June 28th, 1919,” presented to Parliament 
five days later by Lord Curzon in the Lords, and the Prime Minister 
in the Commons. One meets uncommonly few people who so 
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much as pretend to any knowledge of its contents, and practically 
none who have read, marked, learnt, and inwardly digested a 
settlement that for good or evil will determine international 
relations for a longer period than the Treaty of Vienna. Few have 
done more than turn over its two hundred pages or glanced at the 
valuable maps that illustrate it. On the other hand, many were 
agog over Mr. Lloyd George’s peace speech (July 3), with its spicy 
suggestion that the ex-Kaiser would be tried in London. These 
may be disposed to accept the orator’s version of the Treaty, and 
may not improbably dismiss the original as “ an affair of experts ” 
with which the ordinary man need not concern himself. This 
attitude is encouraged by the tribute with which Mr. Lloyd George 
electrified the Diplomatio Service, who had no conception until 
that moment that they held so high a place in his regard or that 
he attached such value to their judgment. He went out of his 
way to praise various personages who should from their position 
have played a prominent part in settling the Peace, but who, as 
a matter of fact, were practically “ frozen out ” of the negotiations 
in Paris, which our active and assertive Prime Minister preferred 
to keep in his own hands, save in so far as he consulted Amateur 
Diplomats or casual cosmopolitan tourists. 

Whether this Treaty be wise or foolish, good or bad—whether 
its foundations be well and truly laid or otherwise—it is not 
Diplomacy as that term was hitherto understood. That is to say, 


| professional diplomacy had very little influence either on its 
| substance or its form. British diplomats had the utmost difficulty 
_ in getting any hearing at Lord Michelham’s flat in the Rue Nitot, 
_ where Mr. Lloyd George was installed with his personnel, and 
_ where many of the graver decisions were reached in somewhat 
| haphazard fashion and in the teeth of that expert advice which 
_ he nowadays rates so highly. Let there be no mistake on this 


point. This is a Politicians’ Peace made by politicians—and, as 
some would add, for politicians—with relatively little reference 
to any other section of the community. Only those were listened 
to who said what the Prime Minister wished to hear at any given 
moment, which was not necessarily what he wanted at the next 


| moment. Every one else was ruthlessly eliminated—their opinions 


discounted and discredited in the fashion which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
entourage have brought to perfection. The Prime Minister has 
thrown out this challenge: “I have no hesitation in challenging 
any one, either inside or outside this House, to point to a single 
clause in this Treaty that is not in accordance with the stern and 
highest demands of justice and fair play.” (Mr. Lloyd George, 
July 3, 1919.) 

He may fairly claim any credit that is due for affixing Great 
Britain’s signature to this Treaty. All honour to him should it 
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deserve his praise—if it gives the world a permanent peace of 
right supported by might or of might founded on right—they are 
indistinguishable. In that case his réle will have been that of 
Lord Castlereagh, whose performance in Vienna a hundred years 
ago Mr. Lloyd George is understood to have been anxious to 
emulate in Paris. He cannot, however, shelve his responsibilities, 


and he merely misled the House of Commons in speaking as he ; 


did of Mr. Balfour and the Foreign Office: “I should like to be 
able to say how much we all owe to the experts who assisted in 
the preparation of the Treaty. . . . I cannot say how much I 
personally owe, and how much I am certain the nation owes, to 
the Foreign Secretary [Mr. Balfour], whose ripe experience, acute 
intellect, and brilliant pen have been invaluable in the preparation 
of the various parts of this great document.” 

As British Foreign Minister at this crisis of the world’s history 
Mr. Balfour was in a position to play a great and even decisive 
part for which he had all the intellectual equipment. There 
should, however, be some limit to statements of fact made in 
Parliament by those who not only know them to be erroneous, 
but must be aware they are known to be erroneous by a prepon- 
derance of their audience. It is common knowledge, almost 
common scandal, that partly through excessive amiability, partly 
from his constitutional indifference as to how any question 1s 
settled—provided the pros and cons are adequately set forth— 
Mr. Balfour consented to be a cipher throughout the Peace negotia- 
tions, acquiescing reluctantly in decisions he viewed with mis- 
giving, never asserting his standpoint, however sound and states- 
manlike. The manner in which a man of such gifts and authority 
allowed himself to be “‘ snuffed out ” was a source of bewilderment 
and chagrin to every friendly foreigner. He ceased to count, and 
what was yet more serious, he allowed his Department—installed 
at immense expense at the Hotels Majestic and Astoria—to count 
as little as himself. It is a sorry episode in a distinguished career, 
and one particularly painful to Mr. Balfour’s numerous admirers. 
This self-effacement was equally disastrous from a national, an 
Imperial, and the Allied point of view. The removal of Foreign 
Affairs from the hands of the Foreign Office, and making them 
the sport of the motley collection of ignoramuses forming the 
entourage of the Prime Minister, were directly responsible for the 
following gaffes: (1) the effort to invite Lenin and Trotsky to the 
Peace Conference ; (2) the Prinkipo fiasco; (3) the Bullitt and 
Steffens Mission to the Russian Bolsheviks ; (4) General Smuts’s 
démarche with the Soviet of Budapest; (5) the American Sinn 
Fein intrigue in Ireland; (6) the Polish chaos; (7) Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s tours abroad—and a hundred and one similar follies 
which grieved and embarrassed our friends while delighting and 
elating our enemies. 
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One day we shall get an inside account of the Paris Peace 
Conference which will compel a reconsideration of present values. 
It will then be realized how different is our Prime Minister behind 
the scenes from his appearance before the scenes. The legendary 
figure presented to a confiding public by the cheap illustrated and 
yet cheaper Sunday Press will disappear. Whether the Lloyd 
Georgian view of Mr. Lloyd George be correct or not—history can 
alone decide—as the principal British Plenipotentiary at the Peace 
Conference, and the only one who counted, our Prime Minister is 
more responsible than any living Briton for the present Treaty. 
Those of his admirers who likewise admire it would resent any 
attempt by whomsoever made to transfer the credit to his col- 
leagues, even though he took the precaution to hold a Cabinet 
Council in Paris before irrevocably committing himself to the last 
instalment of concessions to Germany, which are thought by some 
competent persons to reduce the Treaty to chaos, particularly in 
its reparation, economic, and financial clauses, which in their final 
form provide German negotiators with the openings they hardly 
dared hope for. We say negotiators advisedly, because the Terms 
were steadily transformed under British and American pressure 
from a “ dictated ” to a “‘ negotiated’ Peace. Mr. Balfour would 
be the last man to rob his chief of the latter’s legitimate laurels. 
It was neither our Foreign Minister nor our Foreign Office that 
directed or inspired British policy in Paris, though had Mr. Balfour 
chosen he could at any moment have exploded the conspiracy by 
threatening to resign and take the country into his confidence—as 
he should have done sooner than consent to hang all these mill- 
stones round our necks. 

Controversy would, however, take us too far afield. Con- 
troversy is not our immediate object. We feel that the most 
useful service we can render the readers of the National Review 
at this stage is to place before them the chief contents of the 
Treaty with such necessary reference to other documents as is 
unavoidable. One difficulty confroats the student at the outset. 
There is nothing to indicate the changes made in the original 
Conditions of Peace presented to the enemy at Versailles on May 7 
—when Count Brockdorff-Rantzau immortalized himself by his 
sitting speech—which eventuated in the Treaty of Peace signed on 
behalf of Germany in the Hall of Mirrors on June 28, and subse- 
quently ratified by the Weimar Government. The final edition 
of the Treaty as published contains no evidence of the modifica- 
tions made by the Allied and Associated Powers in their earlier 
Terms. Although these were substantially altered—for the worse 
in each case—the changes incorporated in the text are of an 
exiguous character, and a careful perusal of extraneous documents 
is necessary if we would understand the problems that confront 
the Powers to-day. 
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Our first task is, therefore, to indicate the textual emendations, 
which can only be gathered from a minute comparison of the 
original Conditions of Peace—about which so much unnecessary 
mystery was made—with the Treaty ultimately signed and pre- 
sented to Parliament. Next we propose to analyse its salient 
terms as succinctly as its portentous length gar We shall 
also refer, either here or in the Episodes of the Month, to other 
documents necessary for its elucidation, notably the Triple Pact 
between the United States, France, and Great Britain, arising 
from the weakness of the League of Nations, the promises to 
Germany contained in the Allied and Associated Reply to her 
Counter-Proposals, the Rhineland Agreement, etc. The Triple 
Pact would have been more impressive in the forefront of the 
Treaty as a prelude to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and a stern warning to Germany that the League was less help- 
less than it seemed. Such procedure might incidentally have 
diminished the capital of various Party politicians in the United 
States besides sobering the enemy, who is pulling every wire 
across the Atlantic to get his American friends to repudiate it. 

But what most puzzles the plain man is to find so little trace 
in the signed Treaty of the further “ concessions ” that were so con- 
spicuous in the closing phase of the Peace Conference, and which 
inspired that unfortunate Reply. It would take an Amateur 
Diplomat to appraise the precise relation of this document to the 
Treaty, and the exact extent to which the latter should be inter- 
preted via the former. Our immediate business, however, is with 
these textual changes, which need not detain us long because 
they are so few and far between. The original Polish clauses of 
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the Conditions of Peace are replaced by the highly controversial | 


arrangement whereby it is hoped to reconcile Germany to an in- 


dependent Poland, though in the opinion of those with most | 


knowledge of the question, neither arrangement was satisfactory 


from the Polish point of view because neither accorded the new | 


State—on whose strength and security the peace of Europe so 
largely depends—the necessary strategic or economic guarantees 
of an independent existence. It is painful to be obliged to note 
that Poland has been crippled by the British Prime Minister’s 
obstinate obstruction of the Report of the Polish Commission, and 
that the Poles have to thank him for the loss of Danzig—which 
President Wilson agreed should be theirs—while they now run 
the risk of being jockeyed out of Upper Silesia through some 
plebiscitary arrangement insisted on by Mr. Lloyd George during 
another of his recurring attacks of “ German measles.” The 
future of Poland, the bulwark of civilization against the Boche 
and the Bolshevik, is consequently viewed with keen anxiety by 
her friends, while Polish indi 


gnation at the part played by Mr. 
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Lloyd George, a professed champion of small nations, could with 
difficulty be expressed in parliamentary language. This gratui- 
tously shabby treatment of Poland is one of the worst blots on 
the Peace Conference, and not the least of many triumphs scored 
by the International Jew in Paris. This sinister personage, who 
was peculiarly active in the Rue Nitot while his spirit largely 
fa bie the Hotel Crillon (where the American Delegation for- 
gathered), hates the Poles as he loves the Boche and the Bolshevik. 
This is no surprise to students of European affairs, but we are 
surprised when he (the I.J.) succeeds in imparting his preferences 
and prejudices to British statesmen and induces them to dance 
to his piping. It is ever thus. Whoever is in power in Downing 
Street, whether Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, Coalitionists, 
or pseudo-Bolsheviks—the International Jew rules the roost. He 
would be there if we harked back to an old-fashioned Tory Govern- 
ment. At one time his name was Rothschild. He was equally 
important after the Unionist debacle of 1906 when “ Progress ” 
swept the board. In those days he was called Speyer. To-day 
his name may be Cassel or Mond or Montagu for aught we know. 
Whoever he is he is always on the spot, and usually gets the last 
word. It would be the same if Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, or Mr. Bonar Law suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lloyd George. It would be even more so if Mr. Arthur 
Henderson or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald were Prime Minister. Here 
is the mystery of the “ Hidden Hand ” of which there has been 
no intelligible explanation, and on which we confess to being 
unable to shed any light. We used to be told that the International 
Jew was the corner-stone of British finance, but that legend has 
been exploded during the war, which was financed by Britons with 
little aid from the cosmopolitan brigade. Britons also did the 
fighting. The International Jew was “small beer” during the 
War, but he has been a big factor at the Peace. He has the great 
advantage of remaining in power whoever may be in office, and 
is independent of the rise and fall of Parties or the manifestations 
of public opinion. The reader need only ask himself on any great 
international issue, ‘““ What does the International Jew want ? ” 
If he can answer this he will go near to guessing the trend of 
British policy. 

Every one who challenges the power behind the politician is 
denounced as an Anti-Semite. This imputation leaves us stone- 
cold. We have no religious or racial prejudice against Jews as 
such, and have unbounded admiration for national Jews who 
unreservedly throw in their lot with us without any arriére-pensée 
in favour of “the spiritual home” of the International Jew, who 
in one way or another will always be found working for Germany. 
They mobilized as one man on the day of the Armistice in order 
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to prevent Germany from paying the war costs of the Allies. On 
this question the International Jew of London, of New York, and 
of Berlin—the Schiffis, the Speyers, the Warburgs, etc.—have 
gained a signal triumph. 


Il. TEXTUAL ALTERATIONS 


THERE has been a certain digression in the preceding pages, for 
which, however, we offer no apology, because the International 
Jew lies very near the heart of every international problem, which 
remains unintelligible unless we realize his réle. Our Government, 
however composed, seems to be invariably under his thumb. The 
paralysis of Poland—denied her vital port on the Baltic and 
threatened in the rear with a hostile Silesia—can only have been 
inspired by the same sinister influence that long since determined 
that Great Britain rather than Germany shall bear the crushing 
financial burdens of the Great War. In reading the Treaty it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Polish clauses—contained in 
Part 2, which indicates the boundaries of Germany—were re- 
drafted during the “ Negotiations ” with Germany, which occupied 
about six weeks. There may also have been, and probably were, 
private pourparlers through the Warburgs, the Schifis, the Speyers, 
and possibly certain “ British ” financiers who have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in concealing their identity. Then again, as all the world 
knows—our friends were especially surprised at this development— 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and others who had been publicly stigma- 
tized by the British Prime Minister as “ Bolsheviks ” at the hust- 
ings, when the Coalition needed patriotic votes, were allowed to 
roam at large over Europe on British passports. The Defeatist of 
Leicester was reported to have met Erzberger in Switzerland. 
There may have been other conversations between similar persons, 
at the purport of which we can only guess. Wherever he went 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald never minimized his importance, while 
his notorious relations with Mr. Lloyd George accentuated his 
“mission.” One vainly turns over the pages of the actual 
Treaty for overt evidence of intrigues whose “ rare and refreshing 
fruit ” must presumably be sought elsewhere. Possibly it may 
be found in the clauses regulating the government of the Saar 
Basin, which steadily went from bad to worse. This settlement 
admittedly forms one of the most chaotic and perilous chapters 
of the Peace. The more the Big Four tinkered at it the greater 
the confusion, until eventually a regime was established calculated 
to provoke conflict between the most amiable and peaceable 
neighbours, which is regarded, as well it may be, with alarm and 
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disgust by all intelligent Frenchmen as the endangerment of France 
for the sake of the Washington fad of “ self- determination,” which, 
as is somewhat bitterly noted in Paris, is never allowed to disturb 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere. It is American medicine 
for European disease, though it would not require a microscope 
to discover communities across the Atlantic—for example, Mexico 
—where a dose of “ self-determination ” might be salutary, how- 
ever inconvenient to the United States. We shall return to the 
thorny problem of the Saar, and need only note here the addition 
to the Treaty of a clause enabling Germany to take credit for 
any compensation she might have to pay in the event of the 
League of Nations deciding that the Saar Basin shall revert to 
her, which would necessitate her repurchase of France’s owner- 
ship of the mines, as may be determined by “the Reparation 
Commission.” It is also laid down that in the event of Germany’s 
failing to fulfil this obligation, “ the Reparation Commission shall 
do so in accordance with such instructions as may be given by 
the League of Nations, and, if hecessary, by liquidating that part 
of the mines which is in question.’ As we shall learn later on, 
this Reparation Commission is the pivot of the whole plot, having 
apparently been endowed with plenary powers. Part 9 of the 
Treaty, which deals with the financial clauses, opens with this 
ominous sentence (Article 248), which appears to constitute this 
Reparation Commission as an autocracy. 


“ Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission may approve.” 


Some effort should be made to explore the extent of such excep- 
tional authority, enabling the Reparation Commission to do what- 
ever it pleases. 

In Article 297 of Section 4, dealing with Property, Rights, and 
Interests, there are additions which may or may not mean much. 
They, anyhow, afford further evidence of the pervasive despotism 
of the Reparation Commission which meets us at every turn. It 
is laid down that : 

In the case of liquidations effected in new States, which are Signatories of the 
present Treaty as Allied and Associated Powers, or in States which are not entitled 
to share in the Reparation payments to be made by Germany, the proceeds of liquida- 
tions effected by such States shall, subject to the rights of the Reparation Commission 
{our italics] under the present Treaty, particularly under Articles 235 and 260, be paid 
direct to the owner. If, on the application of that owner, the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal 
provided for by Section 6 of this Part, or an arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal, 
is satisfied that the conditions of the sale or measures taken by the Government of the 
State in question outside its general legislation were unfairly prejudicial to the price 
obtained, they should have discretion to award to the owner equitable compensation 
to be paid by that State. 

Another addition in this section is among the very few that 
appear to favour Allied interests : 

The amount of all taxes and imposts upon capital levied or to be levied by Germany 
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on the property, rights, and interests of the nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers 
from November 11, 1918, until three months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, or, in the case of property, rights, or interests which have been subjected to 
exceptional measures of war, until restitution in accordance with the present Treaty, 
shall be restored to the owners 


A similar remark applies to an addition to the Annex to this 
Section, which renders void certain actions taken by the German 
authorities since November 11, 1918, in the liquidation of Allied 
businesses or companies. Less satisfactory is an interpolation, 
according to Mr. Gustav Ador the right to nominate an arbitrator 
appointed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, provided for in a 
previous section. In Section 7, dealing with industrial property, 
we have this addition to the original Conditions of Peace : 

As regards the rights of industrial, literary, and artistic properties acquired after 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, the right so reserved by the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall only be exercised in cases where these limitations, conditions, 
or restrictions may be considered necessary for national defence or in the public interest. 

In the event of the application of the previsions of the preceding paragraph by any 
Allied or Associated Power, there shall be paid a reasonable indemnity or royalty, which 
shall be dealt with in the same way as other sums due to German nationals are directed 
to be dealt with by the Present Treaty. 

Then in Article 311 of the same section it is laid down : 

Rights of industrial, literary, and artistic properties which are in force in the terri- 
tories separated from Germany under the present Treaty at the moment of the separa- 
tion of these territories from Germany, or which will be re-established or restored in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 306 of the present Treaty, shall be recognized 
by the State to which the said territory is transferred, and shall remain in force in that 
territory for the same period of time given them under the German law. 

There is also an addendum in Article 312, which is the opening 
Article of Section 8, dealing with Social and State Insurance in 
ceded territories, providing for reference to a Commission which 
will superintend the transference of any reserves that may be 
due by the Government of the German Empire or German States, 
or by public or private organizations under their control, in 
respect of social or State insurance in such territory. Article 325 
in Part 12, dealing with Ports, Waterways, and Railways, was 
originally drafted thus: ‘Germany undertakes not to take any 
measures the effect of which would be to divert traffic of any 
kind from its normal itinerary for the benefit of her own transport 
routes.’’ This appears in the final Treaty in the following form : 
“The seaports of the Allied and Associated Powers are entitled 
to all favours and to all reduced tarifis granted on German 
railways or navigable waterways for the benefit of German ports 
or of any port of another Power.” 

By Article 349 Germany secures the presence of a representa- 
tive at the Conference of the Allied and Associated Powers which 
will regulate the Danube. In Article 353 another addition runs 
as follows: “Should a deep-draught Rhine-Danube navigable 
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waterway be constructed, Germany undertakes to apply thereto 
the regime prescribed in Articles 332 to 338.” 

Under Article 438 there is an apparently small concession made 
to German missionary societies, which should always be regarded 
with suspicion, as they are usually propagandist bodies working 
for the greater glory of the Fatherland. However, German or 
pro-German influence was able to get words added which would 
compel the Allied and Associated Governments taking over 
missionary property to confine the boards of trustees to persons 
holding the faith of “the mission whose property is involved.” 
A strict interpretation of these words might mean that only 
Germans were thus qualified. 

None of these changes, however advantageous to Germany, 
would appear to be of vital or even of material importance. 
Indeed, the reader may be surprised that we have set them out 
in detail. We have done so because we are endeavouring to 
discover the actual alterations in the text of the Treaty signed by 
Germany to which Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues attributed 
such importance that they were convinced that without these 
changes it was hopeless to expect Germany to sign. As we know, 
Mr. Lloyd George was at pains to hold a meeting of the Imperial 
War Cabinet in Paris so that he might share with his colleagues 
the responsibility of making further concessions to Germany, 
which were keenly resented by France, over which the United 
States were aot particularly enthusiastic—and which would in- 
evitably incur odium in England. What, then, were these changes, 
and which Articles of the revised Treaty embody them? We 
confess to having ransacked it in vain. The emendations and 
additions to the first Conditions of Peace incorporated in the final 
text were, as already pointed out, few and far between. The 
remainder don’t amount to very much, and hardly help to explain 
the mystery. It is true that Article 83 alters the Czecho-Slovak 
boundary. But it is unthinkable that a British Cabinet Council 
should have had any hand in this, or should have been specially 
convened in Paris to express approval. A similar remark applies 
to an alteration of Article 102, which as originally drafted ran 
as follows: “ The city of Danzig, together with the rest of the 
territory described in Article 100, is established as a free city, and 
placed under the protection of the League of Nations.” In the 
signed Treaty it runs thus: ‘“ The principal Allied and Associated 
Powers undertake to establish the town of Danzig, together with 
the rest of the territory described in Article 100, as a free city. It 
will be placed under the protection of the League of Nations.” 
Again, the first paragraph of Article 104 stood thus: “ A Conven- 
tion, the terms of which shall be fixed by the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, shall be concluded between the Polish Govern- 
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ment and the free city of Danzig for the following objects.” 
This now runs: “The principal Allied and Associated Powers 
undertake to negotiate a Treaty between the Polish Government 
and the free city of Danzig, which shall come into force at the 
same time as the establishment of the said free city, with the 
following objects,” etc. 

Article 105 was originally, “On the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, German nationals ordinarily resident in the 
territory of the free city of Danzig will ipso facto become citizens 
of that city, and will lose their German nationality.” In the 
Treaty it is: “On the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
German nationals ordinarily resident in the territories described 
in Article 100 will ipso facto lose their German nationality, in 
order to become nationals of the free city of Danzig.” However 
unnecessary or unfortunate some of these alterations and additions 
may have been, they would not call for a gathering of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, none of whose members affect to be experts or 
students of the Polish problem. It is tre that there were modifica- 
tions of the military restrictions imposed on Germany, but only 
in details which would be rather for soldiers than for politicians. 
It was not necessary to drag Mr. Austen Chamberlain or Mr. 
Herbert Fisher across the Channel to sanction them. They hardly 
help us to solve the problem we have propounded to our readers 
as to the whereabouts of the modifications which were so important 
in the eyes of Mr. Lloyd George and his entourage that they would 
settle the question of Germany’s signature. They must be some- 
where. They were so momentous that it was deemed advisable 
that the Prime Minister should share the responsibility of making 
them with as many colleagues as could be collected. That is the 
reason we have burdened these pages with matters that may 
— meticulous as compared with the main features of the 

reaty. We are anxious that our readers should appreciate the 
enigma that bewilders us. It has required a close comparison of 
the earlier Conditions of Peace with the final Treaty, and note 
—— of any textual changes. 

e question is vital. It is certain that considerable and 
valuable concessions were made to Germany of which there is 
little verbal trace in the Treaty. That our Government are 
nervous concerning them is evident from Mr. Bonar Law’s artless 
and artful declaration in the City (June 16): “So far as the 
British Government is concerned, the moment these terms were 
received the British Imperial Cabinet was summoned, and it is 
no secret to tell you that the general view expressed by the British 
Prime Minister was the unanimous view of the whole Cabinet over 
which he presided.” This disclosure, as a matter of fact, revealed 
a profound secret in the shape of this Cabinet conclave in Paris 
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which “ unanimously ” endorsed the Prime Minister’s “ general 
view.” What was that “ general view,” and where is it expressed 
in the Treaty ? Our readers will now realize why we laid stress 
upon alterations and additions—why we have troubled them with 
details. 

It may be that the significant sentence added to the Treaty 
and already quoted, “ Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation 
Commission may approve,” gives Germany all she wants, and denies 
to the Allies what they need. We suspect, however, that there 
may be another and even more disquieting explanation—namely, 
that Germany has been informed that “ the Reply ” of the Allied 
and Associated Powers possesses equal authority with the Treaty, 
and that she has received verbal assurances via international 
financiers and irregular emissaries inspired from Downing Street, 
that should she go through the farce of affixing her signature to 
yet another “ scrap of paper” she might rely on securing every- 
thing which her friends in the British Government are anxious to 
give her, though it is not wise in “ political strategists ” to avow 
as much for the present. 


Ill. THE SIGNATORIES 


Tue Second Treaty of Versailles is signed “ of the one part” by 
the United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan, designated “the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers.” Then follow in alphabetical order the other Allied and 
Associated Powers—namely, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam, Czecho-Slovakia, and Uru- 
guay. “Of the other part” it is signed by Germany. The 
Preamble sets out : 


Bearing in mind that on the request of the Imperial German Government an 
Armistice was granted on November 11, 1918, to Germany by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers in order that a Treaty of Peace might be concluded with her, and 
the Allied and Associated Powers being equally desirous that the war in which they 
were successively involved directly and indirectly, and which originated in the Declara- 
tion of War by Austria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, against Serbia, the Declaration of 
War by Germany against Russia on August 1, 1914, and against France on August 3, 
1914, and in the invasion of Belgium, should be replaced by a firm, just, and durable 
peace, for this purpose the High Contracting Parties represented as follows [list of 
Signatories], who have communicated their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: From the coming into force of the present Treaty the state 
of war will terminate. Frem that moment and subject to the provisions of this 
Treaty official relations with Germany, and with any of the German States, will be 
resumed by the Allied and Associated Powers. 
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The full list of signatories is as follows: For the United States, 
President Wilson, Mr. Robert Lansing, Mr. Henry White, Mr. 
House, and General Tasker Bliss. The British Plenipotentiaries, 
needless to say, preserve the tradition of excluding Englishmen. 
consisting as they do of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Milner, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Barnes. The Dominions are repre- 
sented thus: Canada by Mr. Doherty and Mr. Arthur Lewis 
Sifton; Australia by Mr. Hughes and Sir Joseph Cook; the 
Union of South Africa by General Botha and General Smuts ; 
New Zealand by Mr. Massey ; India by Mr. Edwin Montagu and 
the Maharajah of Bikaner. The French signatories are M. 
Clemenceau, M. Pichon, M. Klotz, M. André Tardieu, and M. Jules 
Cambon. The King of Italy is represented by Baron Sonnino, 
the Marquis G. Imperiali, and Signor Crespi; the Emperor of 
Japan by the Marquis Saionzi, Baron Makino, Viscount Chinda, 
Mr. Matsui, and Mr. Ijuin. For the King of the Belgians, M. Paul 
Hymans, M. Jules van den Heuvel, and M. Emile Vandervelde. 
Bolivia is represented by Mr. Ismael Montes; Brazil by Mr. 
Calogeras, Mr. Fernandes, and Mr. Menezes; China by Mr. Lou 
Tseng-Tsiang and Mr. Wang ; Cuba by Mr. Bustamante ; Ecuador 
by Mr. Dorn Y. de Alsua; Greece by Mr. Venisélos and Mr. 
Politis ; Guatemala by Mr. Méndez ; Haiti by Mr. Guilbaud ; the 
King of the Hedjaz by Mr. Rustem Haidar and Mr. Abdul Hadi 
Aouni; Honduras by Dr. Policarpo Bonilla; Liberia by Mr. 
C. D. B. King; Nicaragua by Mr. Salvador Chamorro; Panama 
by Mr. Antonio Burgos ; Peru by Mr. Carlos G. Candamo ; Poland 
by Mr. I. J. Paderewski and Mr. Roman Dmowski ; Portugal by 
Dr. Affonso Augusto da Costa and Dr. A. L. V. Soares ; Roumania 
by Mr. I. I. C. Bratiano and General Constantin Coanda; the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State by Mr. N. P. Pachitch, Mr. Ante Trumbic, 
and Mr. Milenko Vesnitch ; Siam by Prince Charoon; Czecho- 
Slovakia by Mr. Karel Kramar and Mr. Eduard Benes; and 
Uruguay by Mr. J. A. Buero. It is not we but the Treaty that 
designates all these dignitaries as “‘ Mr.” Finally come the German 
signatories, Dr. Herman Miiller, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Empire, and Dr. Bell, “ Minister of the Empire,” described as 
“acting in the name of the German Empire and of each and 
every component State.” Some doubt had been expressed as to 
the authority of two such relatively obscure individuals after the 
German Government had met with many refusals. But the 
subsequent ratification was remarkably expeditious, seeing that all 
formalities were completed by July 9, when Herr Ebert, the 
President of the Republic, formally ratified on behalf of the 
Weimar Government, after the Treaty had been voted by a large 
majority of the National Assembly. 

The Treaty (which, be it remembered, only settles accounts 
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with the German Empire, leaving those with Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria for separate settlement) is divided into 
fifteen Parts, and contains 440 Articles. Part 1 consists of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Part 2 sets out the geo- 
graphical frontiers of Germany, beginning at the north-eastern 
point of the present Belgian frontier, which is illustrated with a 
useful map, as indeed is the Treaty generally. Part 3 contains 
the Political Clauses for Europe, and establishes two new States— 
namely, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Belgian sovereignty is 
placed on another basis, and the boundaries of Belgium are 
enlarged. New regimes are established in Luxemburg and the 
Saar Basin. Alsace-Lorraine is restored to France. Provision is 
made for possible additions of territory to Denmark should the 
inhabitants involved so desire, while Germany recognizes the 
independence of German Austria, and accepts whatever conditions 
may be laid down for those States or Governments which have 
come into being since the Russian Revolution. Part 4 deals with 
German rights and interests outside Europe, opening with a 
general renunciation by Germany of her possessions and rights 
abroad. She surrenders her colonies to the Allies with her other 
African rights under the various international conventions, for 
example, the Berlin Act of 1885 and the Brussels Act of 1895, 
regulating European activities in tropical Africa. The British 
Protectorate in Egypt receives international recognition—while 
the Act of Algeciras is annulled. Part 5 sets out the Military, 
Naval, and Air Conditions of Peace, prescribing the size of the 
German Navy and Army, and abolishing conscription in Germany 
as a first step towards general disarmament. 

Part 6 deals with Prisoners of War and Graves, regulating the 
return of the one, and imposing obligations on all the signatory 
Powers as to the maintenance of the other. Part 7 deals with 
Penalties. Part 8 with Reparation. Part 9 with Finance. 
Part 10 contains the Economic Clauses, which, perhaps by design 
rather than by accident, are with the Hsensad Chane the most 
obscure part of the Treaty. Part 11 regulates Aerial Navigation ; 
Part 12, Ports, Waterways and Railways. Part 13 contains the 
Labour Convention. Part 14, which is as jejune as the Economic 
Clauses are copious, explains the Guarantees for the execution of 
the Treaty. Part 15 consists of a series of Miscellaneous Clauses 
including the recognition of other Treaties of Peace, while an 
Annex sets out the recent Agreement between France and Switzer- 
land concerning the free zones of Upper Savoie and the Gex 
Districts. 

The final clauses deal with ratification, recognizing that “ the 
French and English Texts are both authentic,” and prescribing 
that “ the deposit of Ratifications shall be made at Paris as soon 
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as possible,” the Powers outside Europe being entitled “ merely 
to inform the Government of the French Republic through their 
diplomatic representative at Paris that their ratification has been 

iven,” and “a first procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications 
will be drawn up as soon as the Treaty has been ratified by 
Germany on the one hand, and by three of the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers on the other hand,” and “ the Treaty will 
come into force between the High Contracting Parties who have 
ratified it.”” Otherwise “ the Treaty will enter into force for each 
Power at the date of the deposit of its Ratification.” 

The able summary issued by the British Government of the 
original Conditions of Peace presented to Germany on May 7, 
which is said to be the work of a journalist—who must be con- 
gratulated on his arduous achievement—is exceedingly helpful in 
steering us through the final Treaty, and would have been more 
so had it been brought up to date, and the changes in the Text 
notified, which we have had to dig out for ourselves. This, how- 
ever, might not suit the official book, as Downing Street is anxious 
to slur over the concessions made on Mr. Lloyd George’s initiative 
in the teeth of our Allies. These, as already noted, loomed small 
in the text of the Treaty, but they loomed large in the Negotia- 
tions. They are believed to govern the settlement, and will 
involve us in difficulties of which we shall never see the end. 


IV. THE REVIVAL OF AN OLD LEGEND 


WE can only hope to penetrate the mysteries of the Treaty of 
Versailles—of which there are not a few—if we appreciate the 
spirit of our negotiators. Something has been said of the attitude 
of the British Prime Minister in previous numbers of the National 
Review, in one of which he was designated “ The Chameleon of 
the Rue Nitot.”” There is no reason to revise that description or 
to modify any of the statements on which it was founded, which 
were only notable in their moderation. If our readers disagree 
with us concerning the personality of Mr. Lloyd George, or his 
performances in Paris, we cannot hope to convince them of the 
soundness of our diagnosis. He has since the Armistice steadily 
practised a policy to which our country owes the unpleasant 
sobriquet Perfide Albion. It consists, in a word, of betraying 
our friends in the vain hope of placating our enemies. Such 
perfidy is in flat contradiction to the British character, which is 
conspicuously staunch, true, and tenacious, as all our Allies learnt 
during the Great War. It must, however, be admitted that perfidy 
is strictly in accordance with what are termed “ the best traditions 
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of British statesmanship.” Never were these more offensively or 
disastrously displayed than during Mr. Lloyd George’s tragic 
sojourn in Paris, when he succeeded in falling foul, at different dates, 
of almost every nation that had fought on our side. It was as 
though he were anxious that Peace should find Britain without a 
friend in the world, after a war that had left us with troops. He 
constantly quarrelled with France though France was represented 
by a really great man, with whom Englishmen have no shadow of 
an excuse for quarrelling, because, of all foreigners, M. Clemenceau 
is perhaps the most appreciative of our country, whose language, 
people, and character he knows and understands better than most 
Englishmen. Mr. Lloyd George was the constant antagonist of 
Italy, and rightly or wrongly is thought by Italians to have played 
& mischievous part in stirring up President Wilson against the 
claims of Italy whilst pretending to be her friend. There are few 
things which are less desired by the majority of intelligent English- 
men than any cooling of Anglo-Italian friendship. We clash 
nowhere, but have many common interests. There was assuredly 
no more untoward development in the last generation than the 
sheer stupidity which drove Italy into the arms of Germany, and 
even forced her to make her bed with her mortal Austrian enemy. 
Lloyd-Georgian diplomacy threatens us with a repetition of this 
disaster. For the first time for five years there is a whisper of a 
Giolitti Government in Rome, just as with doses of the same 
medicine applied to France we might see a resurrection of Caillaux 
Government in Paris. Happily for the world M. Clemenceau 
proved too strong for the Wilson-Lloyd George “combine,” but 
at more than one moment it looked like shaking his position. 
There might conceivably be differences on questions of colonial 
policy with France, in which our respective standpoints would be 
difficult to reconcile. There might, again, be misunderstandings 
on secondary Mediterranean questions with Italy that would tax 
the sense and the statesmanship of both countries, but there 
could and should be no thinkable differences between Great 
Britain and Poland. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd George from the 
outset constituted himself the open and bitter enemy of Poland, 
and on one vital point after another played the game of her deadly 
German enemy, whom he forgets is equally Britain’s enemy. 
Then he had a turn at insulting Belgium, whose statesmen were 
startled to find themselves suddenly assailed in Council by the 
orator who had spoken more eloquently on behalf of the Belgian 
cause than any other, and who had never concealed from the 
world that the attack on Belgium had alone brought the Liberal 
Party of England into the war, as but for that attack France 
would have been left to her fate by the apostolic successors of 
Gladstone. The name of Lloyd George is hardly one to conjure 
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with in Brussels to-day, nor does his stock stand much higher in 
Bukarest, where he is considered to have deserted Roumania, always 
with the same fatal object of gratifying some enemy of an Ally. 
And so on all round Europe. The rdéle of candid friend is never 
popular, and it was accentuated by persistent prostration before 
the United States. 

At the close of the Peace Conference the British Government 
had hardly a friend in the world, though at the date of the Armistice 
the British people had scarcely an enemy, while their friends and 
admirers were legion. Such is the pass to which we have been 
brought by six months’ truckling to President Wilson, by coquet- 
ting with Continental Bolsheviks, by “ propitiating ” an implacable 
foe. As though the Germans can ever do anything except loathe 
the British, who are mainly responsible for their defeat and down- 
fall, but for whom they would have long since been masters of 
Europe as a preliminary to being masters of the world! If the 
consequences of selling our friends to our adversaries were less 
tragic, such policy would anyhow be childish. How can Germany 
settle down to love the Power and the people to whom she attri- 
butes the loss of Alsace-Lorraine—the symbol of her military 
supremacy on the Continent—not to mention all her overseas 
Empire and the destruction of her sea-power? If conciliation 
was our chief task, the Prime Minister should have gone much 
further, and put himself exclusively in the hands of General Smuts 
and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. If his object was to gratify Ger- 
many, he should not only have insisted on her keeping Alsace- 
Lorraine, but on her acquiring that portion of France which she 
would have annexed had she been victorious. Then instead of 
taking German colonies, he should have given British colonies to 
Germany. Instead of handing over the German Mercantile Marine 
to the United States, Mr. Lloyd George ought to have handed over 
what was left of the British Mercantile Marine to the Germans. 
Instead of talking about making Germany pay our war costs and 
inserting reparation clauses in the Treaty, which suggest something 
they probably do not mean, he should have proposed as a pledge 
of our goodwill and desire for German friendship that Great Britain 
should pay the costs of the war, which had turned out such a bad 
investment for the Fatherland. He might even have offered to 
try Lord Haldane for making war on his “ spiritual home ” in lieu 
of trying the Kaiser. Many similar “ concessions” might have 
been made to Germany, which would have prevented the possi- 
bility of another war with Germany, because she would have 
acquired everything she could possibly want without further fight- 
ing, and we could all live happily for ever afterwards minus the 
machinery of a League of Nations. Germany would be the police- 
man, not to say the possessor of the world—there would be 
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universal peace—a German peace it is true. But this policy was 
not regarded as “ practical,” for reasons unnecessary to investigate. 
There was only one serious alternative. It was not adopted. 

As we could not, having won the war—despite Downing 
Street—reduce ourselves to impotence and thus “ end all war,” 
which was alleged to be the objective, the rational policy was to 
reduce Germany to impotence and get a British peace, an Allied 
peace, by extinguishing the German danger. Having reached 
the stage of taking Alsace-Lorraine, eliminating the German 
colonial Empire, wiping Germany off the seas, and “ abolishing ” 
the German Army, sanity demanded that we go a step further, 
and make it humanly impossible for the enemy to resume “ the 
frightful adventure” within any measurable distance of time. 
The Paris Peace Conference could have rid the world of the night- 
mare of Pan-Germanism for this century. Unfortunately our 
statesmen—it is their own designation—put their heads together 
to afford Prussia another opportunity of conquering the Continent 
by weakening all her neighbours. Then came their culminating 
crime of throwing Russia into Prussia’s arms by abandoning that 
immense Power to the bloody buffoonery of the Bolsheviks. This 
involves Russia’s gravitation towards a new and greater Germany, 
which with Russian man-power as an inexhaustible military 
reservoir, already dreams of the day when it will overwhelm 
Western Europe. The next generation, which it might have 
been supposed had paid enough for the folly of its elders, will 
in all probability, thanks to “ Anglo-Saxon statesmanship,” witness 
a renewal of the conflict between Kultur and Civilization in circum- 
stances in which the latter will not have “ a dog’s chance.” 

Such is the transformation effected within the narrow compass 
of six months, thanks to the replacement of the Fighting Man 
by the Talking Man and the Writing Man. Admiral Beatty and 
Sir Douglas Haig and their great commands gave the world a 
demonstration of the military capacity of Great Britain which 
convinced Germany that she had no option but to throw up the 
sponge, sign an abject Armistice, and surrender her Fleet without 
firing a shot. We get the measure of British political capacity 
in the terms of the present Treaty. But in justice to Englishmen, 
who bore the brunt of the war, we must remember that no English- 
man of any account was allowed any serious share in the Peace. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a Welshman, Mr. Balfour is a Scotsman, 
Mr. Bonar Law is also a Scotsman—ditto Mr. Barnes. Lord 
Milner had the misfortune to be born in Germany, and to this 
day remains hypnotized by the German superman. Among 
other “ British” representatives in Paris was General Smuts, a 
Dutchman, who has sat in our War Cabinet for the last two 
years, tendering advice at various crises, which, according to 
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rumour, would if followed have resulted in our defeat, participating 
in foreign missions that could only lead to our humiliation. As 
an Overseas statesman and a guest in this country General Smuts 
remained immune from criticism, and was employed by the 
Prime Minister on a hundred jobs that; would have provoked 
outcry if entrusted to one of our domestic politicians. General 
Smuts was therefore a great asset to the Coalition. Whether 
he has been an equal asset to the country is another matter. 
Happily, before shaking the dust of Europe off his feet and 
returning to that sub-Continent which stands sorely in need of 
him, General Smuts, whom South Africans habitually describe as 
“slim,” issued a manifesto in Paris which throws a flood of light 
on the Peace negotiations, and enables us to understand much 
that was puzzling. In this document he denounced the Treaty 
before the ink of his own signature was dry. The official world: 
is understood to be angry with him for, so to speak, ‘‘ blowing 
the gaff,’ but he deserves the gratitude of unofficial England. 
Hitherto we could only surmise the influence he was exercising 
in Paris. We did not know, or when we knew we could not 
say, because we had learnt in confidence that among British 
statesmen was one whom the French regarded as little better 
than a Boche. Needless to say, General Smuts was always 
among Mr. Lloyd George’s closest confidants and most trusted 
counsellors, especially on European affairs, of which he knows 
nothing. He is profoundly distrusted by all our Allies, nor will 
that distrust be diminished by his latest declaration, “I have 
signed the Peace, not because I consider it a satisfactory document” 
—it is too hard on the Deutscher to please the Dutchman—or by 
his nauseating flapdoodle about the League of Nations, coupled 
as it is with a plea for the immediate admittance of Germany, 
who is assured of the support of all the Smutses in her forthcoming 
campaign for the further emasculation of this half-hearted Treaty. 


V. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


WILDER nonsense has probably been written on both sides of 
the Atlantic concerning the Covenant of the League of Nations 
than on any other aspect of the Peace Treaty. It must be ad- 
mitted that its eminent authors are partially responsible for the 
hallucinations it has stimulated by the unrealizable expectations 
they encouraged. This much-debated document is, on the face 
of it, innocuous, not to say humdrum. It would leave the world’s 
affairs much as it found them. Unfortunately it was heralded 
by a series of electrical pronouncements, which led mankind to 
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believe that the statesmanship of the New World had succeeded 
where that of the Old World had so egregiously failed, in finding 
a panacea for war, which would henceforward take its place with 
duelling as a barbarous relic of the past. Any international dif- 
ferences that might arise in a purified world would be settled by 
the Talking Men and the Writing Men without recourse to the 
Fighting Men. Arbitration would automatically replace arma- 
ments. 

The British Prime Minister, under one of those impulses to 
which he so frequently gives rein, described the signature of the 
Armistice last November as marking “the end of all war.” 
Subsequently President Wilson persuaded the Paris Peace Con- 
ference to turn aside from its proper business of ending this 
particular war in a vain effort to constitute the Millennium, which 
‘was the avowed object of his violation of precedent in visiting 
Europe. After many laborious days and nights a Draft Covenant 
of the League of Nations was prepared by a Commission, adopted 
by the Conference, and published on February 14, 1919. It was 
subsequently revised—chiefly to meet American objections— 
into the Covenant incorporated in the Treaty of Peace. We 
shall say as little as may be about it, as it has become a subject 
of acute Party controversy across the Atlantic, where Republicans 
and Democrats belabour one another over its provisions and 
purposes. In England this document arouses a minimum of 
interest—outside official and Press circles—which has developed 
into misgiving since the astonishing announcement that the Allied 
and Associated Powers contemplate inviting Germany to join the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s references to the League, when recently 
presenting the Treaty to the House of Commons, apparently 
provoked no warmer demonstration than derision. British 
apathy surely disposes of American suspicion—stoked up by the 
Hearst Press, which has a daily clientele of twenty million readers 
—that the Draft Covenant was a sinister plot concerted in the 
interests of John Bull by those crafty Machiavellis, Lord Robert 
Cecil and General Smuts, who, finding themselves unable to tempt 
the United States into an open alliance with Great Britain, cleverly 
entangled the unsophisticated statesmen of Washington in 
European affairs in such a manner as to secure Anglo-American 
co-operation. This legend originated in the subtlest brain on 
the American Press, partly to discredit the League of Nations, 
partly to damage President Wilson. We all enjoyed the joke 
so long as it remained a joke, but unfortunately it has been taken 
too seriously by too many Americans who are not endowed with 
a sense of humour, until we actually have the Editor of the 
North American®.Review publicly denouncing the Covenant for 
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reducing the United States to the status of “a British Colony.” 
This is surely carrying “the Smuts-Cecil conspiracy’ too far. 
It is hardly “ playing the game.” We have no ambition to take 
a side in American Party politics, which are none of our affair, 
but Englishmen are entitled and, indeed, bound to resent their 
country being made a pawn in the domestic struggle between a 
Democratic President and a Republican Senate. 

The League of Nations would never have been heard of on 
this side of the Atlantic but for the American President’s ad- 
vocacy of it. It would not have been discussed in Paris but for 
his insistence. To the surprise of every Allied Government, 
Mr. Wilson came to Europe without any plan or even any outline 
of his policy, with the result that, as an act of courtesy, British 
Ministers, conspicuously Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts, 
placed themselves at his disposal and devoted themselves to giving 
practical effect to ideas with which they accordingly became 
identified, and for which they imbibed the enthusiasm of their 
progenitor. We may regret, as events have turned out, that any 
British statesmen should have become thus involved, if they 
were merely to provide ammunition for American Anglophobes to 
discharge at this country. We cannot, however, consent to the 
current travesty of elementary facts that are known to everybody 
in London and Paris. The Covenant, whether wise or foolish, 
is of transatlantic origin and inspiration. It has never aroused 
any enthusiasm in Europe, except among the enemy and the 
friends of the enemy, who hail it as providing machinery to enable 
Germany to re-enter the Comity of Nations, and wipe out an 
inconvenient past without changing her heart, her tactics, or her 
objective. A League of Nations, consisting of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, to uphold the present International settlement 
would have been generally welcome as affording some promise of 
permanent peace. But a League to revise the present Treaty in 
the interests of Germany, and with the aid of Germany, is repulsive 
to four-fifths of the Allied peoples. It will become a great focus 
of international intrigue—a game at which Germans excel all other 
Powers. 

In any event, acquaintance with its terms is advisable, as 
orators and journalists are speaking and writing all round it 
without any working knowledge of its provisions. The Covenant 
is a relatively harmless document of a not dissimilar character to 
The Hague Convention and other historic scraps of paper. As 
regulating the relations of nations of similar standpoints and 
similar ideals, it is intelligible and workable. It only becomes 
dangerous when the door is opened to a disturber of the public 
= who would join the League to wreck it, or to pervert it to 

an-Germanism in one shape or another. 
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Its signatories commit themselves to little beyond considering 
or discussing any question or crisis that may attract their atten- 
tion—a right inherent in every sovereign Power without any 
League. A modest official or semi-official Commentary has been 
issued by the British Government, which might usefully circulate 
in Washington, as it could not fail to lay some of the bogies that 
haunt the Capitol. This Commentary warns us against expecting 
too much from this Covenant, as it is “not the Constitution 
of a super-State, but, as its title explains, a solemn agreement 
between sovereign States, which consent to limit their complete 
freedom of action on certain points for the greater good of them- 
selves and the world at large.’’ Recognizing that “ one genera- 
tion cannot hope to bind its successors by written words, the 
Commission has worked throughout on the assumption that the 
League must continue to depend on the free consent, in the last 
resort, of its component States; this assumption is evident in 
nearly every article of the Covenant, of which the ultimate and 
most effective sanction must be the public opinion of the civilized 
world.” According to the Commentary, as is indeed obvious, 
“if the nations of the future are in the main selfish, grasping, 
and warlike, no instrument or machinery will restrain them. 
It is only possible to establish an organization which may make 
peaceful co-operation easy and hence customary, and trust in the 
influence of custom to mould opinion.” 

So far from being a powerful or autocratic body, the League 
of Nations, in its inception, is conspicuously weak. Contrary 
to the contention of its creators, it would have been negligible 
had it existed at the crisis of 1914, save in so far as its influence 
might have been enlisted on the side of Might against Right, 
as would conceivably have been the case under German wire- 
pulling. The salient feature of the Covenant is the absence 
of any sanction behind the League of the only kind that restrains 
wrongdoers. In the words of the Commentary: “ In default of 
a strong international striking force, ready for instant action 
in all parts of the world, the Members of the League must make 
their own arrangements for immediate self-defence against any 
force that could be suddenly concentrated against them, rely- 
ing on such understandings as they have come to with their 
neighbours we for that purpose.”’ In fact, in its present 
inchoate form, the League of Nations resembles a city minus a 
police force or a fire brigade. This weakness is responsible for 
the subsequent effort to bolster it up by the Triple Pact between 
France, the United States, and Great Britain recognizing unpro- 
voked German aggression against France as an aggression on her 
English-speaking Allies and Associates. This alone redeems the 
League of Nations from being a fiasco, but even this modest 
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undertaking is threatened with factious obstruction in the Ameri- 
can Senate, and its rescission will become a cardinal object of 
German intrigue from the moment the enemy enters the League. 

In the Preamble the High Contracting Parties, ‘in order to 
promote international co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war, by the prescription of open, just, and honourable relations 
between nations, by the firm establishment of the undertakings 
of International Law as the actual rule of conduct among Govern- 
ments, and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all Treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another, Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations.”’ 
Article 1 specifies the original Members of the League as con- 
sisting of the Signatories named in the Annex, and of such other 
States “as shall accede without reservation to this Covenant ” 
within two months of its coming into force. ‘“ Any fully self- 
governing State, Dominion, or Colony not named in the Annex 
may become a member of the League if its admission is agreed 
to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international 
obligations, and shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the League in regard to its military, naval, and air forces, and 
armaments.’ Any Member of the League may, “ after two years’ 
notice of its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, pro- 
vided that all its international obligations and all its obligations 
under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its 
withdrawal.” 

Articles 2 and 3 provide that the League shall act “ through 
the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a Council with a 
permanent Secretariat.” The Assembly shall consist of Repre- 
sentatives of the Members of the League, and “shall meet at 
stated intervals, and from time to time as occasion may require, 
at the Seat of the League ”’ or elsewhere, each Member having one 
vote in the Assembly and not more than three Representatives. 
Article 4 constitutes the Council, consisting of Representatives of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers (i.e. the United States, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan), together with 
Representatives of four other Members of the League.” The 
latter to be e vcted by the Assembly “from time to time in its 
discretion,” but the first four to consist of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, 
and Spain. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly 
the Council may name additional Members of the League, whose 
Representatives shall always be Members of the Council, and with 
like approval may increase the number of Members of the League 
to be selected by the Assembly for representation on the Council. 
The Council will meet “at least once a year, at the Seat of the 
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League ” or elsewhere, and may deal “ with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world.” Any Member of the League, not represented on the 
Council, shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a Member 
at any meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests of that Member of the League. 
“ At meetings of the Council each Member of the League repre- 
sented on it shall have one vote and not more than one Repre- 
sentative.” 

By Article 5, “ except where otherwise expressly provided in 
this Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at 
any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the 
agreement of all the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting.” Matters of procedure, both of the Assembly and of 
the Council, including the appointment of committees, “ may be 
decided by a majority of the Members of the League represented 
at the meeting.” The first meeting of the Assembly and of 
the Council to be summoned by the President of the United 
States. By Article 6a permanent Secretariat shall be established 
at the Seat of the League, consisting of a Secretary-General and 
such secretaries and staff as may be required. The first 
Secretary-General is appointed in the Annex to the Covenant 
—namely, “ The Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B.” 
Thereafter this office shall be filled by the Council with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the Assembly. The Secretary-General 
will appoint the secretaries and staff of the Secretariat with the 
approval of the Council, the expenses of these offices being borne 
by the Members of the League “ in accordance with the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union.” 

Article 7 appoints Geneva as the Seat of the League, but “ the 
Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the League shall 
be established elsewhere. All positions under or in connexion 
with the League, including the Secretariat, to be equally open to 
men and women. Representatives of the Members of the League 
and Officials of the League, ““ when engaged on the business of the 
League, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities,’ and 
the buildings and other property occupied by the League or its 
Officials, or by Representatives attending its meetings “ shall be 
inviolable.” 

Under Article 8 the Members of the League “ recognize that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety, 
and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions.” The Council “shall formulate plans for such reduction 
for the consideration and action of the several Governments, 
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taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances 
of each State.” Such plans may be reconsidered and revised 
“at least every ten years.” After adoption by the several Govern- 
ments, “the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be ex- 
ceeded without the concurrence of the Council.” The Members of 
the League “agree that the manufacture by private enterprise 
of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objection.” 
The Council shall advise “‘ how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the neces- 
sities of those Members of the League which are not able to manu- 
facture the munitions and implements of war. necessary for their 
safety.”” The Members “ undertake to interchange full and frank 
information as to the scale of their Armaments, their military, 
naval, and air programme, and the condition of such of their 
industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes.” By Article 9 
a permanent Commission is constituted to advise the Council on 
the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8, and on the 
military and naval and air questions generally. 

Article 10, which is a bone of contention in U.S.A., runs as 
follows : “The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by 
which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” By Article 11, “ Any 
war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League,’ upon which action may be taken 
to preserve peace. It is likewise “ the friendly right ” of Members 
of the League to call attention to circumstances threatening inter- 
national peace or goodwill. In Article 12 the Members agree 
“that if there should arise between them any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the Council,” and will “in no case . . . resort 
to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or 
the report by the Council.” The award “shall be made within 
a reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall be made 
within six months after the submission of the dispute.” Under 
Article 13 any dispute arising between Members of the League, 
‘which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration, 
and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration.” Among such 
suitable matters are specifically mentioned the interpretation of 
Treaties, any question of International Law, the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of any national 
obligation, and the extent and nature of the reparation to be made 
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for any such breach. The Arbitration Court “ shall be the Court 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any Con- 
vention existing between them,” and Leaguers agree to carry out 
“in full good faith any award that may be rendered, and that 
they will not resort to war against a Member of the League which 
complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such 
an award, the Council shall propose what steps shall be taken to 
give effect thereto.” 

Article 14 directs the Council to formulate and submit to the 
League plans for the establishment of a permanent Court of 
international justice, which “ shall be competent to hear and de- 
termine any dispute of an international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it.”” The Court “may also give an 
advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly.” 

Article 15 regulates disputes between Members of the League 
that are not submitted to arbitration under the preceding Article. 
These will be submitted to the Council, which, if successful in 
effecting a settlement, will publish the terms. If unsuccessful, 
“the Council, either unanimously or by a majority vote, shall 
make and publish a report containing a statement of the facts 
of the dispute, and the recommendations which are deemed just 
and proper in regard thereto.’”” Any Member of the League 
represented on the Council “ may make public a statement of the 
facts of the dispute, and of its conclusions regarding the same.” 
Should the Council be unanimous—other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute—in adopting a report, 
the Members of the League “ agree that they will not go to war 
with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report.’ Should the Council fail to attain 
such unanimity, “ the Members of the League reserve to themselves 
the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary for 
the maintenance of right and justice.” If the dispute be claimed 
by one of the parties and be found by the Council “ to arise out 
of a matter which by International Law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, 
and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement.” The 
Council is likewise empowered to refer any dispute to the Assembly 
at the request of either party, in which case the Assembly 
operates in an identical manner to the Council in like case. 

Under Article 16, should any Member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15 it is, 
ipso facto, deemed to have declared war against the League as a 
whole, whose Members “hereby undertake’? immediately to 
subject it to commercial, financial, and other forms of pressure, 
and the Council will recommend to the Governments concerned 
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“what effective military, naval, or air force the Members of the 
League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used 
to protect the covenants of the League.’ Its Members further 
agree to mutually support one another in the financial and eco- 
nomic measures taken under this Article, as also “ in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking State, and that they will take the necessary steps to 
afford passage through their territory for the forces of any of the 
Members of the League which are co-operating to protect the 
covenants of the League.” (There is, however, no collective 
obligation to make war, which is the only thing that would restrain 
a Power that had gone to war in violation of its covenants.) Any 
Member of the League violating any League covenant, “ may be 
declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the 
Council concurred in by the Representatives of all the other 
Members of the League represented thereon.” In common par- 
lance this would leave any wanton disturber of the peace compara- 
tively calm. 

Article 17 regulates disputes between a Member of the League 
and a State which is not a Member, or between States neither of 
which are Members. In such cases the extraneous State or States 
“ shall be invited to accept the obligations of Membership in the 
League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as 
the Council may deem just.” On the acceptance of this invitation 
the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive will be applied with 
any necessary modifications, and the Council will immediately 
inquire into the dispute, “‘ and recommend such action as may seem 
best and most effectual under the circumstances.” Should the 
invited State refuse to accept the obligations of the League and 
make war against a Member of the League, the aggressor would 
be dealt with like the aggressor in the preceding Article. There 
is no provision of the only effective remedy. Inthe event of both 
parties to the dispute declining the obligations of Membership of 
the League for its adjustment, “the Council may take such 
measures and make such recommendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute.” Article 17 
would appear to put a premium on war by any predatory Power 
that imagined itself to be stronger than its neighbours—that is to 
say, it leaves us where we are. 

Article 18 enjoins the registration with the Secretariat of every 
Treaty or international engagement hereafter entered into by any 
Member of the League, which without such registration will not be 
binding. By Article 19 the Assembly is empowered to advise 
the reconsideration by Members of the League “ of Treaties which 
have become inapplicable, and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
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world.” By Article 20, the Members agree that this Covenant 
abrogates “ all obligations or understandings, inter se, which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that 
they will not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent 
with the terms thereof.” In the case of any Member of the League, 
before joining it, having “‘ undertaken any obligation inconsistent 
with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member 
to take immediate steps to procure its release from such obliga- 
tions.” 

Article 21 has provoked some murmuring in Continental 
Europe as other Articles have aroused antagonism in the United 
States. It was an afterthought, being clearly inconsistent with 
the spirit of the entire Covenant, but was evidently regarded by 
President Wilson as the price of ratification by the United States 
Senate. It runs as follows: “ Nothing in this Covenant shall be 
deemed to affect the validity of international engagements, such 
as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings, like the 
Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.” 

Article 22 is the longest, the most complicated and debatable. 
It is hikely to produce unlimited friction by opening innumerable 
doors to mischief-makers, who will be able to set several Powers 
by the ears. It should have been resisted and recast by Great 
Britain as the leading Colonial Power and the one most deeply 
concerned in overseas peace. The British Government were 
understood by the declarations of Mr. Walter Long, the Colonial 
Secretary, and other Ministers to be irrevocably pledged to sup- 
port the view of the Dominions that international “ mandates ” 
were superfluous in communities or territories under British 
control. Unfortunately this undertaking, like many others, was 
forgotten by our elusive Prime Minister, who, to the surprise of 
our Overseas statesmen, supported President Wilson against the 
Daughter Nations. Even then, with the aid of M. Clemenceau, 
who is too sagacious to be hypnotized by faddists, the Dominions 
could have effected something had they co-operated. But 
Canadian statesmanship takes little interest in Imperial issues 
that do not directly concern Canada. The South African Repre- 
sentatives were always unreliable through their Dutch sympathies, 
which weakened their attitude towards Germany. Australia and 
New Zealand were, therefore, left alone to fight the Washington 
view, and while securing considerable local concessions, were con- 
strained to accept a clause which is full of pitfalls for the British 
Empire, and may not inconceivably imperil peace. For this the 
Imperial Government is mainly responsible. This Article lays 
down that to the colonies and territories that have ceased, as 
a consequence of the late war, to be under their former rulers, 
“and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by 
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themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, 
there should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization, 
and that securities for the performance of this trust should be 
embodied in this Covenant.” 

To give practical effect to a thoroughly sound principle which 
governs British Colonial administration, it is declared “ that the 
tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations, 
who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their geo- 
graphical position, can best undertake this responsibility, and who 
are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised 
by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League.” The Mandate 
will vary with the local conditions. Thus, “ certain communities, 
formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire, have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as independent nations can 
be provisionally recognized subject to the rendering of administra- 
tive advice and assistance by a Mandatory, until such time as 
they are able to stand alone.” The wishes of such communities 
“ must be a principal consideration in the selection of the Manda- 
tory.” Other peoples, “ especially those of Central Africa, are at 
such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the 
administration of the territories under conditions which will 
guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses, 
such as the slave-trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military or 
naval bases, and of military training of the natives for other than 
police purposes and the defence of territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members 
of the League.” In a third category are placed such territories as 
** South-West Africa and certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, 
owing to the sparseness of their population, or their small size, 
or their remoteness from the centres of civilization, or their geo- 
graphical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and other 
circumstances, can be best administered under the laws of the 
Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the safe- 
guard above mentioned, in the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion.” In every case of Mandate, the Mandatory Power shall 
render to the Council an annual report on the territory in question, 
and the powers of the Mandatory “ shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined. in each 
case by the Council.” Moreover, there is to be a permanent 
Commission “ to receive and examine the annual reports of the 
Mandatories, and to advise the Council on all matters relating to 
the observance of the Mandates.” It may be hoped that the 
natives, in whose interests this regime has been ostensibly devised, 
may derive sufficient benefit from it to compensate the rest of the 
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world for the confusion, ill-will, and exasperation it must in- 
evitably provoke unless it becomes a dead letter. 

Article 23 commits the Members of the League to securing and 
maintaining “fair and humane conditions of labour for men, 
women, and children, both in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial and industrial relations ex- 
tend.” They “undertake to secure just treatment of the native 
inhabitants under their control.” They entrust the League 

“ with the general supervision of the execution of agreements with 
regard to the traffic in women and children, and the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs,” as also “ of the trade in arms 
and ammunition with the countries in which the control of this 
traffic is necessary in the common interest.”” They equally pledge 
themselves to preserve “ freedom of communications and of tran- 
sit, and equitable treatment for the commerce of all Members of 
the League. In this connexion the special necessities of the 
regions , lod during the war of 1914 to 1918 shall be borne 
in mind.” Finally, the League “ will endeavour to take steps 
in matters of international concern for the prevention and control 
of disease.” 

Article 24 gives the League control of international bureaux 
and commissions. Article 25 is designed to encourage Red Cross 
work in peace-time. 

Article 26 provides that amendments to this Covenant become 
operative when ratified by the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Council, and by a majorit y of those 
whose Representatives compose the Assembly, but “no such 
amendment shall bind any Member of the League which signifies 
its dissent therefrom,” in which case it shall cease to be a Member 
of the League. 

An Annex to the Covenant schedules the original Members of 
the League of Nations. 


Signatories of the Treaty of Peace 


United States of America Cuba Liberia 
Belgium Czecho-Slovakia Nicaragua 
Bolivia Eucador Panama 
Brazil France Peru 
British Empire Greece Poland 
Canada Guatemala Portugal 
Australia Haiti Roumania 
South Africa Hedjaz Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
New Zealand Honduras Siam 
India Italy Uruguay 
China Japan 
States Invited to Accede to the Covenant 
Argentine Republic Netherlands Persia Sweden 
Chile Norway Salvador Switzerland 
Colombia Paraguay Spain Venezuela 
Denmark 
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In analysing the Covenant of the League of Nations we have 
preferred to let this document speak for itself, as the object of 
this number of the National Review is to enable its readers to form 
their own opinion on the work of the Peace Conference. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that this Covenant, with the rest of the 
Treaty, should be read in conjunction with the Reply of the 
Allied and Associated Governments to the German Counter- 
Proposals, which held out hopes to the enemy, if it did not give 
any actual undertaking, of an early entry into the League. The 
British vote on the League of Nations Commission is stated to 
have been cast—-against that of France—in favour of Germany’s 
immediate membership. It is rumoured, and such rumours have 
a disagreeable habit of being verified by the event, that verbal 
assurances were conveyed to the German Government by more 
or less accredited persons that if she signed the Treaty Germany 
might confidently count on joining the League this year. Her 
entry, be it remembered, is publicly advocated by Lord Robert 
Cecil on every conceivable occasion, and though Mr. Lloyd George 
has not yet gone so far as Lord Robert, he recently informed the 
House of Commons that “Germany can accelerate the date ” 
of membership by a show of good conduct. We all know what 
that means. This autumn will witness a combined push by the 
International Jew, the International Jesuit, the Independent 
Labour Party, professional Pacifists, Potsdamites, Bolsheviks, 
Whigs, and Mugwumps—including a large majority of British 
Ministers and their mouthpieces in the Press—to whitewash Ger- 
many by bringing her into the League, which will henceforth 
become the chosen arena of every intrigue directed against any 
term of the Treaty that is objected to by Germany. As we know, 
Germany resents every provision of the Treaty that is palatable to 
the Allies, and is determined to expunge or annul it at the earliest 
moment. Her foreign friends openly invite her to exploit the 
League for a purpose in which- their own assistance is assured. 
The infelicitous ‘“ Reply” of the A.A.P. invites this campaign. 
A Secretary-General is already on the ground to give sympathetic 
hearing to German propositions, to which the atmosphere of 
Geneva will be favourable. 

We can, therefore, no longer regard the League as creating the 
New Europe of which its sponsors had talked, and of which some 
of us had dreamed—still less will it create a New World. It is 
not to be confined to the Powers that were compelled by necessity 
to band themselves together against the hideous barbarism of 
Kultur, and who had become cemented by common danger and 
common sacrifice. Money-grubbing neutrals, who waxed fat while 
the Allies waxed lean, are to be admitted forthwith. After a 
decent interval—or, rather, an indecent interval, as we should 
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prefer to call it—the doors will be opened to the enemy, who will 
convert the League of Nations into a kind of Donnybrook Fair in 
which the strong will get everything they want, while the weak 
go to the wall to the accompaniment of high-sounding platitudes 
from Washington. 

We sincerely hope that these fears may prove groundless, but 
if our readers are at pains to examine the schedule of original 
Members of the League of Nations on a previous page, if they 
add those who are invited to join, and remember that Germany 
will also be in the Club, they can hardly fail to come to the con- 
clusion that Kultur may build up so powerful a Party inside the 
League as will gradually make it a Pan-German instrument. 


VI. GUARANTEES AND PENALTIES 


WHILE it is necessary to try and master the essentials of the 
Treaty, there is no reason we should slavishly follow its arrange- 
ment, which somewhat lacks symmetry. It 1s not apparent why 
some parts should precede others. Thus Part 14 deals with the 
Guarantees for its execution, and is relegated to the end, though 
of more moment than much earlier verbiage. Everything depends 
on these Guarantees. Article 428 runs as follows: “ As a guaran- 
tee for the execution of the present Treaty by Germany, the 
German territory situated to the West of the Rhine, together 
with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated 
troops for a period of fifteen years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty.” The question might usefully have been left 
there, as the Powers would then have known where they were, and 
have realized their respective obligations. Subsequent Articles 
weaken 428, and ultimately an unfortunate Rhineland Agreement 
was arrived at, calculated to create such chaos in the occupied 
areas, and to make the position of the occupying armies so diffi- 
cult, that Germany may fairly hope with the aid of the Reparation 
Commission to squeeze them out and so escape executing the 
Treaty. Article 429 lays down that if the present conditions 
are “ faithfully carried out by Germany,” military occupation 
“will be successively restricted as follows ’—after five years the 
bridgehead of Cologne, now the headquarters of the British Army, 
will be evacuated with a considerable area. After ten years 
the Coblenz bridgehead, now held by the Americans, and the 
surrounding district will be evacuated. At the expiration of 
fifteen years the French will evacuate the bridgehead of Mainz, 
and German territory generally will be cleared of the Allies. 
Under this arrangement the British would be the first to draw in 
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their horns, assuming the Treaty conditions to be “ faithfully 
carried out by Germany ’’—we can guess how this will be inter- 
preted. Then the Americans would withdraw, and finally the 
French. On the other hand, it is laid down that if at the expira- 
tion of the fifteen years “the guarantees against unprovoked 
aggression by Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied 
and Associated Governments, the evacuation of the occupying 
troops may‘be delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for 
the purpose of obtaining the required guarantees.” Also, should 
the ‘‘ Reparation Commission” find that “ Germany refuses to 
observe the whole or part of her obligations under the present 
Treaty with regard to Reparations, the whole or part of the 
areas specified in Article 429 will be reoccupied immediately by 
the Allied and Associated Forces.” This bait is held out to 
Germany (Article 431): ‘If before the expiration of the period 
of ‘fifteen years, Germany complies with all the undertakings 
resulting from the present Treaty, the occupying forces will be 
withdrawn immediately.” Then we have Article 432, “ All 
matters relating to the occupation, and not provided for by the 
present Treaty, shall be regulated by subsequent agreements 
which Germany hereby undertakes to observe.” 
“This brings us to one of those extraneous documents which 
modify the Treaty in favour of Germany and so hamper the Allies 
that high hopes are entertained in Berlin and Weimar that the 
osition of the Allied troops can be made so invidious that the 
itch of the Associated Governments (especially those of London 
and Washington) to scuttle from everywhere and to shirk all 
further responsibilities will be speedily gratified. It would be 
interesting to know the genesis of this Rhineland Agreement, which 
is said to have originated with a casual Ameriean tourist who in 
the first instance approached President Wilson and complained 
of the harshness of military administration and its injustice to 
the Germans. The President then tackled Mr. Lloyd George, 
who is always only too ready to administer any snub to the British 
Army or to make the position of any British officer above the 
rank of second lieutenant untenable. By common consent our 
rule in the Rhineland was working extraordinarily well. If open 
to any criticism, it was too mild. The Military Governor of 
Cologne is a delightful Christian gentleman who occasionally casts 
a pearl before swine. Our soldiers, as always, were comportin 
themselves admirably, and Germans were getting what they ha 
never known before—namely, fair play between the different 
classes. We can only guess at what is likely to happen under the 
Rhineland Commission, the details of which are set out in a White 
Paper issued under cover of the Peace celebrations, which conse- 
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quently escaped notice. The Allied armies are to be deprived 
of supreme authority, which is to be vested in a civilian body 
styled ‘‘ the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, and herein- 
after called the High Commission, which, except in so far as the 
Treaty may otherwise provide, shall be the supreme representative 
of the Allied and Associated Powers within the occupied territory.” 
It will consist of four members representing Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, but Germany is a party to the 
Agreement. It in effect transfers responsibility for the order and 
good government of the occupied area from soldiers to politicians. 
Judging from past experiences this is unlikely to work out to 
the advantage of any of those concerned, except the German 
politicians, whose only idea is to get rid of' the last Allied 
soldier. 

The moral effect of placing an Army of Occupation under 
civilian authority cannot fail to be bad, because it diminishes that 
army in the eyes of the natives, and in a military nation such as 
Germany there could be no more stupid mistake. However, it is 
all of a piece with the rest of the proceedings of our Bourbons, 
who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. If this Rhine- 
land agreement were operated by those who wished it to succeed, 
they would have a difficult task amid these conflicting authorities— 
namely, the High,Commission, the Commanders-in-Chief, the 
German authorities. As the single object of the latter will be to 
make it unworkable, it requires no prescience to foresee the 
inevitable. We shall shortly be told by the British authors of 
this precious agreement, and their echoes in the Press, that as 
the existence of the British Army in the occupied area has become 
manifestly intolerable and impossible, the sooner it comes home 
the better, unless we wish to see the rank and file become Bolshevik 
in their discontent. This propaganda is likely to coincide with 
reports from ‘‘ the Reparation Commission,” either that Germany 
is too poor to pay for the Army of Occupation—the cost of which 
has lately been reduced by Mr. Lloyd George to derisory figures— 
or that she is executing the Treaty with such fidelity and dispatch 
that it is wholly unnecessary to keep a single soldier on the Rhine. 
The main object of this Rhineland Agreement is not to promote 
the execution of the Treaty so much as to provide convenient 
machinery for abolishing the Armies of Occupation. Colour is 
lent to this view by the steady slump in the speeches of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who is hardly fulfilling the expectation he encouraged 
that he would be a War Minister who, knowing something of 
military history, and being a professed admirer of the British 
Army, would not perpetuate the immemorial blunder of his pre- 
decessors by scrapping it the moment that Peace was signed. 
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Since the Rhineland Agreement was issued Mr. Churchill has 
published a Memorandum foreshadowing the reduction of our 
army of the Rhiae from ten divisions to two! 

Then we come to the East. As a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the present Treaty, “by which Germany accepts 
definitely the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and of 
all Treaties, Conventions, and Agreements entered into by her 
with the Maximalist Government in Russia,” and in order 
to ensure peace and good government in the Baltic Provinces 
and Lithuania, “all German troops at present in the said 
territory shall return to within the frontiers of Germany as 
soon as the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers shall think the moment suitable, having regard to the 
internal situation of these territories.” Meanwhile these troops 
“shall abstain from all requisitions and seizures, and from any 
other coercive measure, with a view to obtaining supplies intended 
for Germany, and shall in no way interfere with such measures 
for national defence as may be adopted by the Provisional Govern- 
ments of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania ”’—in other words, the 
Germans‘are invited to cease to be Germans and to behave as no 
Germans anywhere have yet behaved. The Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers evidently expect this transformation in the 
enemy, and assuming it to occur, are prepared to tolerate the 
existing state of things indefinitely. This is the only section 
that deals with Guarantees in this part of the world. Our 
readers can form their own opinions as to its probable efficacy. 
Meanwhile an impenetrable veil has fallen over Eastern Europe, 
which would appear to be left to its fate by the P.A.A.P., who 
after much eloquence on the subject of “acid tests ”—of which 
the treatment of Russia was the chief—are shutting their eyes 
to everything that happens East of Germany so long as they 
impose certain paper restrictions in the West. For this hand-to- 
mouth statesmanship we fear another generation at no remote 
date is likely to pay heavily. 

If we had to pick out a section of the Treaty on which there 
would be no two opinions among Englishmen, it would be Part 7, 
dealing with Penalties. By Article 227 “the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers publicly arraign Wilhelm II of Hohenzollern, 
formerly German Emperor, for a supreme offence against inter- 
national morality and the sanctity of Treaties. A special tribunal 
will be constituted to try the accused, thereby assuring him the 
Guarantees essential to the right of defence.” This will be 
composed of five judges, one from each of the following Powers— 
namely, United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
The decision “ will be guided by the highest motives of inter- 
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national policy, with a view to vindicating the solemn obligations 
of international undertakings and the validity of international 
morality. It will be its duty to fix the punishment which it 
considers should be imposed.” A request will be addressed by 
the Allied and Associated Powers to the Dutch Government “ for 
the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor in order that he may 
be put on trial.” 

By Article 228, “the German Government recognizes the 
right of the Allied and Associated Powers to bring before military 
tribunals persons accused of having committed acts in violation 
of the laws and customs of war. Such persons shall, if found 
guilty, be sentenced to punishments laid down by law.” In the 
original Conditions of Peace as presented to Germany on May 7 
this was “ military law.” This provision will apply “ notwith- 
standing any proceedings or prosecution before a tribunal in 
Germany or in the territory of her Allies.” Thirdly, “ the German 
Government shall hand over to the Allied and Associated Powers 
or to such one of them as shall so request, all persons accused of 
having committed an act in violation of the laws and customs of 
war, who are specified either by name or by rank, office, or employ- 
ment which they held under the German authorities.” Article 229 
provides that “‘ persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals 
of one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before 
the military tribunals of that Power. Persons guilty of criminal 
acts against the nationals of more than one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers will be brought before military tribunals 
composed of members of the military tribunals of the Powers 
concerned. In every case the accused will be entitled to name 
his own counsel.” By Article 230 “the German Government 
undertakes to furnish all documents and information of every 
kind, the production of which may be considered necessary to 
ensure the full knowledge of the incriminating acts, the discovery 
of offenders, and the just appreciation of responsibility.” 

At a cursory reading these four Articles dealing with Penalties 
seem satisfactory. But they are not. They are clearly the 
result of one of those unfortunate compromises between Powers 
of diametrically opposite views. President Wilson, who never 
ceased to surprise his colleagues at the Peace Conference, fought 
for the immunity of the ex-Emperor, whose arraignment he 
opposed. In this he was necessarily supported by the American 
lawyers, who, as the servants of their President, practically all took 
the same line. Japan, for totally different reasons, upheld the 
extreme monarchical view, her feelings for kingship making it 
impossible for her statesmen to acquiesce in the doctrine of the 
accountability of any sovereign to any tribunal. Italy is said to 
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have been somewhat leniently disposed. France, in the person 
of M. Clemenceau, regarded Wilhelm II as the arch-criminal, who 
must be brought to book if any one was to be, but Imperial 
criminality must not be allowed in any way to deflect from the 
general guilt of the German people. The French live too near 
Germany and know her too well to swallow the Washington 
legend of a guilty “Imperial Government ” of Germany and an 
innocent German people. The law officers of Great Britain, the 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General, who represented us on this 
question and who were said to be less interfered with by politicians 
than some other “ experts,” took a sound and strong view from 
the outset, which they adhered to throughout a keen controversy 
with the Americans. Ultimately the problem of the ex-Kaiser 
resolved itself into a duel between these two schools, ending 
in the usual impossible way. 

Had we been prepared to hazard any prophecy concerning 
American policy before the event, we should have confidently 
assumed that on matters of international law and common justice 
the legal luminaries of the Great Republic would be no respecters 
of persons. In this we should have been wrong. It is this which 
is responsible for the impasse which has been reached. The 
reader will have observed that by Article 227 the ex-German 
Emperor is merely to be arraigned “for the supreme offence 
against international morality and the sanctity of Treaties.” 
There is not a word about his war crimes, about his flagrant 
violations of The Hague Conventions, his outrages by land, sea, 
and air. Under this pitiful Article he can neither be indicted 
nor punished for such episodes as the murder of Edith Cavell, 
the assassination of CaptainiFryatt, or the destruction of the 
Lusitania. And to put it quite plainly, what fools the Allied 
and Associated Powers and all their lawyers will look when 
subordinate Germans are tried for these and other atrocities, and 
are able to prove that they were merely carrying out the orders 
of the All-Highest War Lord—already accorded immunity. 
Where there have been so many blunders we should hesitate to 
say that the treatment of Penalties is the biggest blunder of the 
Peace Treaty, but it is one of those which will do most discredit 
to the Allied and Associated Powers. We should not be sur- 
prised if it ended in fiasco. 
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VII. AN ACID TEST OF THE TREATY 


ON one question Great Britain is understood to have had her 
own way and to have made no compromises. The Military, 
Naval, and Air restrictions imposed on Germany are largely due 
to the initiative of Mr. Lloyd George, who pressed this question 
from the outset, and overcame a considerable amount of Conti- 
nental opposition, including, it is said, that of so illustrious a 
soldier as Marshal Foch, who not unnaturally, with the failure of 
Napoleon’s restrictions on Prussian military power after the 
Battle of Jena before him, was averse to any renewal of what he 
regarded as a perilous experiment. It must also be said that not 
a few British soldiers, and those among the most thoughtful and 
knowledgeable, share Marshal Foch’s misgivings as to the wisdom 
of paper restrictions on the military power of any country so 
populous and resourceful as Germany, because they fear that the 
existence of those restrictions may tempt Germany’s neighbours 
to slumber when they ought to be alert. We undertake a very 
serious responsibility, as we are only a great military Power for 
the time being, in trying to force, with the aid of the United 
States, a permanent military policy on the Continent of Europe 
which may be unsuccessful as regards Germany, and is therefore 
contrary to the interests of France or Italy, whose military systems 
have been built up on the compulsory principle, and who have 
never acquired the British habit of volunteering. When one has 
powerful allies it is occasionally worth while to consider their 
point of view, and though if we were alone in the world with 
Germany, and might score by abolishing compulsory service in 
both countries, provided it could be effectively done, the result 
is more dubious when Continental allies have to be reckoned with. 
However, there it is, and the consequences lie in the lap of the 
gods. Mr. Lloyd George made up his mind to abolish conscrip- 
tion as a preliminary to ending war. We fear this effort will fail, 
and our scepticism is confirmed by Mr. Bonar Law’s recent 
admission in the City of London, that at the time he spoke—i.e. 
six months after the Armistice had brought the millennium— 
there were actually twenty-three wars raging. 

At any rate the Military, Naval, and Air Clauses constituting 
Part 5 of the Treaty—even though substantially modified as 
compared with those in the original Conditions of Peace—are not 
wanting in thoroughness. They open thus: “ In order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments 
of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the Military, 
Naval, and Air Clauses which follow.” By Article 159 “ the 
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German military forces shall be demobilized and reduced as 
prescribed hereinafter.” Under Article 160, by March 31, 1920, 
the German Army must be reduced to seven divisions of infantry 
and three divisions of cavalry. After that date the total number 
of effectives “in the Army of the States constituting Germany 
must not exceed 100,000,” including officers and depot establish- 
ments, to be devoted exclusively “to the maintenance of order 
within the territory, and to the control of frontiers.” The total 
number of officers must not exceed 4000. Elaborate conditions 
are imposed concerning organization. Thus the number and 
strength of units of infantry, artillery, engineers, technical services, 
and troops laid down in a Table annexed to this Section, “ con- 
stitute the maxima which must not be exceeded.” There may 
not be more than two army corps headquarters staffs, composed 
of not more than thirty officers and 150 non-commissioned officers 
and men apiece, giving a total for headquarters staffs of the new 
German Army of 60 officers and 300 non-commissioned officers 
and men. The maximum strength of an infantry division will 
consist of 410 officers and 10,830 non-commissioned officers and 
men, while the establishment of a cavalry division will be 275 
officers and 2750 men. Divisions must not be grouped under 
more than two army corps headquarters stafis, and “ the main- 
tenance or formation of forces differently grouped, or of other 
organizations for the command of troops or for preparation for 
war is forbidden.” 

The Great German General Staff and all similar organizations 
“shall be dissolved, and may not be reconstituted in any form,” 
and “the officers or persons in the position of officers in the 
Ministries of War in the different States in Germany and in the 
Administration attached to them, must not exceed 300 in number, 
and are included in the maximum strength of 4000.” Army 
administrative services must be “ reduced in each class to one- 
tenth of that laid down in the Budget of 1913,” and to prevent 
their reappearing elsewhere, “‘ the number of employees or officials 
of the German States, such as customs officers, forest guards, and 
coastguards shall not exceed that of the employees or officials 
functioning in these capacities in 1913.” Again, “ the number of 
gendarmes and employees or officials of the local or municipal 
police may only be increased to an extent corresponding to the 
increased population since 1913 in the districts or municipalities 
in which they are employed. These employees and officials may 
not be assembled for military training.” 

Our readers must restrain their tendency to smile over such 
minute restrictions, which were devised by men who take them 
very seriously, and announce their intention to see them carried 
out. In this difficult task they must be supported, and though 
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it would never have occurred to us to make the movements of 
the village policeman in Pomerania a casus belli, we have always 
recognized that the Germans are different from all other peoples, 
and that you cannot be too autocratic in dealing with them. It 
_ be that if the Allies tell these policemen that they must 
eschew all military training, they will obey. But they will only 
do so if some penalty be attached, and it is here that the chronic 
weakness and persistent vacillation of the Allies become a Euro- 
pean danger. As such restrictions have been imposed, it is the 
duty of the Allied Governments to see that they are fulfilled, 
and of public opinion in the Allied countries to keep any recalci- 
trant Ministers up to the mark. These terms have been care- 
fully drafted by experts, and the only hope of Peace lies in 
their strict and stern enforcement, and our readers, now that 
this policy has been adopted, must not connive at their 
violation. 

It is laid down (see Article 163) that “‘ within three months 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty the total number 
of effectives must be reduced to 200,000, and the number of units 
must not exceed twice the number of those laid down in Article 160 
[for the permanent army]. Every three months a conference of 
military experts of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
will fix the reductions of the ensuing three months so that by 
March 31, 1920, the total number of German effectives must 
not exceed the maximum of 100,000 prescribed in Article 160. 
There are similar restrictions on German armament, munitions, 
and material, together with detailed tables of what she may have 
before she becomes a member of the League of Nations, while 
afterwards “ she shall agree strictly to observe the restrictions of 
the Council of the League on this subject.” Within two months 
(see Article 169) from the coming into force of the present Treaty 
German arms, ammunition, and war material, including anti- 
aircraft material, “ existing in Germany in excess of the quantities 
allowed, must be surrendered to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers to be destroyed or rendered useless.” 
By Article 170 importations of arms, munitions, and war material 
of every kind shall be strictly prohibited. By Article 171 “ the 
use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, materials, and all devices being prohibited, their manu- 
facture and importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. The 
same applies to materials specially intended for the manufacture, 
storage, and use of the said products and devices. The manufac- 
ture and the importation into Germany of armoured cars, tanks, 
and all similar constructions suitable for use in war, are also 
prohibited.” Article 172 is of peculiar interest, but in common 
parlance it will take “some” execution. ‘Within a period of 
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three months from the coming into force of the present Treaty 
the German Government will disclose to the Governments of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers the nature and mode 
of manufacture of all explosives, toxic substances, or other like 
chemical preparations used by them in the war, or prepared by 
them for the purpose of being so used.” 

Recruiting and military training is dealt with with similar 
thoroughness. Article 173 abolishes “ universal compulsory mili- 
tary service,” henceforward “the German Army may only be 
constituted and recruited by means of voluntary enlistment,” 
which in the case of non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for “twelve consecutive years.” Then, doubtless with the 
recollection of Napoleon’s famous failure in their minds, the 
military experts of the Allied Powers have introduced this in- 
teresting stipulation (see Article 174), “the number of men dis- 
charged for any reason before the expiration of their term of 
enlistment must not exceed in any year five per cent. of the total 
effectives ” fixed in a previous paragraph. By Article 175 “ the 
officers who are retained in the army must undertake to serve in 
it up to the age of forty-five years at least. Officers newly ap- 
pointed must undertake to serve on the active list for twenty- 
five consecutive years at least.” Ex-officers of the old army who 
are not retained in the restricted army “ must not take part in 
any military exercise, whether theoretical or practical, and will 
not be under any military obligations whatever.” There is a 
similar restriction on the annual discharge of officers before the 
expiration of their term of service as in the case of the men— 
namely, 5 per cent. of the total effectives. Within two months 
of this Treaty coming into force all military schools, except those 
“absolutely indispensable ” for the recruitment of the officers of 
the units to be allowed, will be shut down. Article 177 forbids 
“educational establishments, the universities, societies of dis- 
charged soldiers, shooting and touring clubs, and, generally speak- 
ing, associations of every description, whatever be the age of their 
members,” to “ occupy themselves with any military matters. In 
particular they will be forbidden to instruct or exercise their 
members, or to allow them to be instructed or exercised, in the 
profession or use of arms. These societies, associations, educa- 
tional establishments, and universities must have no connexion 
with the Ministries of War or any other military authorities.” 
By Article 178 “ all measures of mobilization or appertaining to 
mobilization are forbidden,” and “in no case must formations, 
administrative services, or general staffs include supplementary 
cadres.” In Article 179 “‘ Germany agrees, from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, not to accredit nor to send to any 
foreign country any military, naval, or air mission, nor to allow 
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any such mission to leave her territory, and Germany further 
agrees to take appropriate measures to prevent German nationals 
from leaving her territory to become enrolled in the army, navy, 
or air service of any foreign Power, or to be attached to such 
army, navy, or air service for the purpose of assisting in the 
military, naval, or air training thereof, or otherwise for the purpose 
of giving military, naval, or air instruction in any foreign country.” 
The Allied and Associated Powers undertake ‘“‘ not to enrol in, 
nor to attach to their armies or naval or air forces, any German 
national for the purpose of assisting in the military training of 
such armies or naval or air forces, or otherwise to employ any such 
German nationals as military, naval, or aeronautic instructors.” 
But this provision does not affect the right of France to recruit 
for the Foreign Legion “in accordance with French military laws 
and regulations.’ Article 180 lays down that “ all fortified works, 
fortresses, and field-works situated in German territory to the west 
of a line drawn fifty kilometres to the east of the Rhine shall be 
disarmed and dismantled,” and “the construction of any new 
fortification, whatever its nature and importance, is forbidden in 
the zone referred to in the first paragraph above.” 

k*zWe do not propose to criticize these military restrictions, 
because, whatever may be said against them, they cannot reason- 
ably be accused of being inspired by that fatal amiability towards 
Germany which has emasculated and ruined so much of this 
Treaty. Mr. Lloyd George was at any rate clear upon one point, 
on which he did not allow himself to be deflected—namely, that 
he wished to demilitarize Germany, and in this task he did not 
disdain expert co-operation. The single chance of achieving the 
desired object—the immobilization of Prussianized Germany— 
is that these conditions be carried out in the spirit as well as 
in the letter. In this the Press must play the game and insist 
on rigid observance. 

The Naval restrictions are of a similar character, and are only 
less interesting because, in the first place, the internment of the 
German Fleet at Scapa Flow wrote her off the list of serious naval 
Powers, while her scuttling of her own ships finally eliminated 
her, and to that extent has rendered the Naval Clauses of the 
Treaty largely out of date. Article 181 limits the future German 
navy to six battleships of the Deutschland type, six light cruisers, 
twelve destroyers, twelve torpedo-boats, and no submarines, with 
a total personnel of 15,000 officers and men of all grades and corps, 
and without any additional reserve. There is a certain humour 
in Article 184 in view of the recent outrage at Scapa: “ From the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty all the German 
surface warships which are not in German ports cease to belong 
to Germany, who renounces all rights over them. Vessels which, 
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in compliance with the Armistice of November 11, 1918, are now 
interned in the ports of the Allied and Associated Powers are 
declared to be finally surrendered.” Vessels in neutral ports will 
be there surrendered to the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. Article 185 enumerates the “ German 
surface warships’ that will be surrendered to the Governments 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers “in such Allied 
ports as the said Powers may direct.” They comprise eight 
battleships, eight light cruisers, forty-two modern destroyers, and 
fifty modern torpedo-boats. Moreover (see Article 186), the 
German Government will, under the supervision of the Allied and 
Associated Governments, break up “all the German surface 
warships now under construction.”” Then by Article 187 certain 
German auxiliary cruisers and fleet auxiliaries are to be disarmed 
and treated as merchant ships. By Article 188, within one 
month of the present Treaty coming into force, “all German 
submarines, submarine salvage vessels, and docks for submarines, 
including the tubular dock,” must be handed over to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers to be towed into their ports or 
broken up as they shall decide. Article 190 prohibits Germany 
from constructing or acquiring any warships other than those 
intended to replace the units which are allowed to remain in 
commission ; and by Article 191 “‘ the construction or acquisition 
of any submarine, even for commercial purposes, shall be for- 
bidden.” There are also restrictions on the supply and manu- 
facture of naval munitions; and by Article 193 Germany under- 
takes to keep a certain area of the sea free from mines. Article 194 
imposes a voluntary system in lieu of the compulsory system on 
the personnel of the German Navy. Article 195 prohibits her 
from erecting fortifications or installing any guns that would 
command the maritime routes between the North Sea and Baltic 
—where all existing fortifications are to be demolished. The 
naval restrictions close with an Article regulating wireless tele- 
graphy for naval, military, or political purposes, while Germany 
is to be prevented from building any more high-power wireless 
stations either in her own territory or in that of Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, or Turkey. 

The Air Clauses comprising Section 3 of Part 5 are inspired 
with a similar object as the Military and Naval Clauses—namely, 
to reduce her to impotence as an agyressive Power. Were the 
political, economic, and financial clauses of the Treaty inspired 
and informed by a similar spirit Europe might hope for peace. 
The International Jew had no voice in the military, naval, and 
aerial restrictions. It is, however, one thing to propose and 
another to execute. It will need exceptional vigilance to prevent 
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this part of the Treaty from becoming a dead letter, and if it 
should become a dead letter, then, thanks to the other parts of 
the Treaty designed to restore Germany to her former commercial, 
industrial, and financial power, Pan-Germanism would triumph. 
In reading any and every one of these Clauses it must be remem- 
bered that to draft them was no difficult task, but to carry them 
out will not be easy in the face of powerful elements in Germany 
whose anxiety to evade them will be connived at by equally 
powerful elements in our political world, while there may be a 
certain sneaking sympathy among those soldiers who are almost 
as hopeless on big questions of policy as politicians. They have 
never understood the mentality of the Boche, and never will. 

By Article 198 “the armed forces of Germany must not 
include any military or naval air forces.” By Article 199, 
“within two months from the operation of the present Treaty 
the personnel of the German air forces, both land and sea, shall 
be demobilized,” though until October 1, 1919, she may retain 
a total of 1000 men, including officers, and a maximum of 100 
seaplanes or flying-boats to be exclusively employed in searching 
for submarine mines. Article 200 lays down “that until the 
complete evacuation of German territory by the Allied and 
Associated troops, the aircraft of the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall enjoy in Germany freedom of passage through the 
air, freedom of transit and of landing.”” By the following Article 
all manufacture and importation of aircraft parts, engines, etc., 
shall be forbidden throughout German territory during the six 
months following the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
By Article 202 all military and naval aeronautical material 
except that exempted must be delivered to the Principal Allied 
and Associated Governments within three months. 

Section 4 of Part 5 deals with the Inter-Allied Commissions 
of Control which are to superintend the execution of the disarma- 
ment policy. They will be specially charged with the duty of 
seeing to “the complete execution of the delivery, destruction, 
demolition, and rendering things useless, to be carried out at the 
expense of the German Government in accordance with the 
present Treaty.” They “ may establish their organizations at the 
seat of the Central German Government,” and be entitled as 
they desire “ to proceed to any point whatever in German territory, 
or to send sub-commissions, or to authorize one or more of their 
members to go, to any such point.’’ They will receive from the 
German Government all the necessary facilities for the accom- 

lishment of their mission, and the German Government “ must 
in all cases furnish at its own cost all labour and materials required 
to effect the deliveries and the works of destruction, dismantling, 
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demolition, and of rendering things useless, provided for in the 
present Treaty” (Article 206). The “upkeep and cost” of 
these various Commissions of Control and their expenses shall be 
borne by Germany (Article 207). The Military Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control will represent the Principal Allied and 
Associated Governments in the execution of the military clauses, 
and is specially charged with the duty of receiving from the 
German Government information concerning the location of the 
stocks and depots of munitions, armaments, fortresses, and forts 
which Germany may retain, as also of all factories engaged upon 
war material, etc. It will likewise take delivery of arms and 
munitions, etc., decide where it is to be made, and supervise the 
destruction and demolition, ete. The German Government must 
supply all information necessary “ to ensure the complete execu- 
tion of the military clauses” (208). A Naval Inter-Allied Com- 
mission occupies a similar position as regards the execution of 
the naval clauses as the Military Inter-Allied Commission (209), 
and an Aeronautical Inter-Allied Commission as regards the 
execution of the air clauses. 

The restrictions imposed under Part 5 of the Treaty are so 
categorical and precise that, as they will be executed under the 
eye of Allied experts, there is no reason they should not be carried 
out unless there be further wobbling among the Governments 
concerned, such as that of which we have had such woeful exhibi- 
tions during the last few months. The final section of Part 5 
deals with the future, and is infinitely more vague than those 
practical measures of disarmament we have been dealing with. 
Thus Article 211 lays down “ after the expiration of a period of 
three months from the coming into force of the present Treaty 
the German laws must have been modified and must be main- 
tained by the German Government in conformity with this part 
of the present Treaty. Within the same period all the administra- 
tive or other measures relating to the execution of this part of 
the Treaty must have been taken,” and certain sections of the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918, will remain in force. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the French as the 
nearest neighbours of Germany, and those upon whom the blow 
always falls first and who have had to bear the brunt of the German 
danger—while other Powers were sorting themselves out and 
making ready to resist or to look on—were anxious that pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent Germany from ignoring these 
paper restrictions as she ignores whatever inconveniences her. 
The French would have maintained Military and Naval Com- 
missions permanently in Germany, so that the Allies might have 
had a chance of knowing what was happening even in that secretive 
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community. But like many other sensible proposals this was 
defeated by the usual combination of “ English-speaking states- 
men,” and France found herself fobbed off with Article 213, which 
is as valueless as it is vague. It runs thus: “So long as the pre- 
sent Treaty remains in force, Germany undertakes to give every 
facility for any investigation which the Council of the League of 
Nations, acting if need be by majority vote, may consider 
necessary.” Under the Covenant of the League of Nations the 
Council will consist of the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, plus representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
Spain, and Greece. If our readers have any confidence in the 
decisions which this body is likely to arrive at, either upon the 
disarmament of Germany or anything else that concerns Ger- 
many, we envy their optimism, and only wish we could share 
it. Under not inconceivable circumstances Germany might 
succeed in securing a majority on the League of Nations, or at 
any rate a sufficiently powerful minority to paralyse the majority. 
For the civilized Powers to admit Germany into the League is, 
in our opinion, tantamount to throwing up the sponge. 


VII. REPARATION 


THE most discussed, and probably the most debatable Parts 
of the Treaty are 8, 9, and 10, which deal with Reparation, 
Financial Clauses, and Economic Clauses respectively. Part 9, 
we would remind the reader, opens with those ominous governing 
words, “ Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission 
may approve.” Until we know the personnel of this financial 
autocracy it is hardly worth discussing any clauses that are 
“subject” to it. It is useless to be told that Germany is to 
“ pay ” this, that, or the other, whether in the shape of reparation 
or indemnity, if an extraneous body may reconsider the whole 
question and absolve Germany from inconvenient obligations. 
As previously pointed out, the Reparation Commission was the 
chief concession made to the enemy in the closing phase of “ the 
negotiations.” It reduces much of the Treaty to chaos by 
placing Reparation as well as finance and economics at the mercy 
of this unknown body. The Reparation Commission plays a 
sufficiently important part within the four corners of the Treaty. 
One can scarcely open a page without meeting fresh evidence of 
its omnipotence. Thus, the “ portion of the debt of the German 
Empire as it stood on August 1, 1914,” to attach to any territory 
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that may be ceded “shall be determined by the Reparation 
Commission ”’ (see Article 254). France has, it is true, managed 
to protect herself to some extent against the R.C., Article 255 
opening thus: “As an exception to the above provision, and 
inasmuch as in 1871 Germany refused to undertake any portion 
of the burden of the French debt, France shall be, in respect of 
Alsace-Lorraine, exempt from any payment under Article 254.” 
We may rejoice at this escape, and can only regret that other 
ceded territories, notably Poland, are not in like case. Article 255 
declares: “In the case of Poland that portion of the debt which, 
in the opinion of the Reparation Commission, is attributable to the 
measures taken by the German and Prussian Governments for 
the German colonization of Poland shall be excluded from the 
apportionment to be made under Article 254.” France wisely 
declines to leave her affairs in the hands of a body she has Me 
reason to distrust, but the unfortunate Poles are completel 

its power, and should its British members take their cue Me om 
Mr. Lloyd George, Polish prospects of obtaining justice for any 
claim they may have upon Germany are, to say the least of it, 
discouraging. It is, however, a waste of time to discuss finance 
until we know the composition of this Commission and see some- 
thing of its handiwork. There is every reason to anticipate that 
before long it will be “a mixed Commission,” contaming German 
as well as Allied representatives, and Poland, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and other small Powers to whom Germany is enormously 
indebted may find themselves pleading, not only before a pro- 
German, but a German tribunal. No wonder their hearts are 
heavy as they survey their devastated countries. 

#% There is one Article among the Financial Clauses—namely, 
251—which would be important if it might be taken as it stands. 
It purports to lay down the priority of the charges established under 
a previous Article, which debits the German Government with 
the total cost of all the armies of the Allied and Associated 
Governments in occupied German territory, which, “ subject to 
the qualifications made below,” shall be as follows: (a) the cost 
of the Armies of Occupation as defined under Article 249 during 
the Armistice and its extensions; (b) the cost of any Armies of 
Occupation as defined under Article 249 after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty ; (c) the cost of reparation arising out 
of the present Treaty or any Treaties or Conventions supple- 
mentary thereto; (d) the cost of all other obligations incumbent 
on Germany under the Armistice Conventions or under this 
Treaty or any Treaties or Conventions supplementary thereto. 
The aforesaid “ qualifications ” to which these clauses are “ sub- 
ject” are specified in the same Article: “‘ The payment for such 
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supplies of food and raw material for Germany, and such other 
payments as may be judged by the Allied and Associated Powers 
to be essential to enable Germany to meet her obligations in 
respect of reparation will have priority to the extent and upon 
the conditions which have been or may be determined by the 
Governments of the said Powers.” When we note that since 
this Clause was drafted, signed, and ratified, the British Army of 
Occupation in Germany, the cost of which would fall on the 
Germans, is being reduced to nothingness, we see how determined 
British Ministers are that not a mark shall find its way from a 
German to a British pocket which by any possibility can be kept 
in the former. 

Part 8—“ Reparation ’—opens in promising fashion: “ The 
Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accepts 
the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Governments 
and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the 
war imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany and her 
allies.” That is an unimpeachable statement of an undeniable 
fact. Unfortunately the authors of this Treaty can never leave 
well alone. Whenever they succeed in expressing some truism 
which as a truism tells against Germany, they almost invariably 
proceed to whittle it away. Therefore this admirable Article (231) 
is followed by Article 232, in which the same Allied and Associated 
Governments gratuitously “ recognize that the resources of Ger- 
many are not adequate, after taking into account permanent 
diminutions of such resources which will result from other pro- 
visions of the present Treaty, to make complete reparation for 
all such loss and damage.” We could understand German states- 
men putting in such a plea, but we could not understand it in the 
mouths of Allied and Associated statesmen were we not by now 
repared for anything. After this suicidal admission there is 
ttle point in saying, “ The Allied and Associated Governments, 
however, require, and Germany undertakes, that she will make 
compensation for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allied and Associated Powers and to their property — 
the period of the belligerency of each as an Allied and Associa 
Power against Germany by such aggression by land and by sea 
and from the air, and in general all damage,” as defined in a 
subsequent Annex. Here we come upon another fatal limitation 
to the claims against Germany. This Annex lays down, “ com- 
pensation may be claimed in respect of the total damage under 
the following categories ”—which, be it noted, do not include 
the costs of the war—(1) Damage to injured persons and their 
surviving dependents by personal injury to or death of civilians 
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caused by acts of war, including bombardments or other attacks 
on land, on sea, or from the air; (2) damage caused by Germany 
or her allies to civilian victims of acts of cruelty, violence, or 
maltreatment ; (3) damage caused by Germany or her allies in 
their own territory or in occupied or invaded territory to civilian 
victims of all acts injurious to health or capacity to work, or to 
honour, as well as to the surviving dependents of such victims ; 
(4) damage caused by any kind of maltreatment of prisoners of 
war; (5) as damage caused to the peoples of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, all pensions and compensation in the nature 
of pensions to naval and military victims of war and to the 
dependents of such victims; (6) the cost of assistance by the 
Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers to prisoners of 
war, and to their families and dependents; (7) allowances by 
the Allied and Associated Governments to the families and depen- 
dents of mobilized persons serving with the forces; (8) damage 
caused to civilians by being forced by Germany or her allies 
to labour without just remuneration ; (9) damage in respect of 
all property belongmg to any Allied or Associated States or 
their nationals, apart from naval or military works or materials, 
which have been carried off, seized, or destroyed by Germany or 
her allies, or damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of 
any operations of war; (10) damages in the form of levies, fines, 
and similar exactions imposed by Germany or her allies upon the 
civilian population. 

Unless the execution of the provisions of this Annex is 
mitigated by “the Reparation Commission ” (which will generally 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb—the shorn lamb being, of 
course, Germany, rather than those she has shorn), Belgium and 
France, as invaded and occupied countries, should be able to 
recover some considerable part of their due, but bitter disappoint- 
ment is in store for any Britons who, tempted by the specious 
cry of “ Make Germany pay,” voted “ Coalition ” last December 
in the sincere belief that they would thereby transfer the financial 
burdens of the war on to the shoulders of the guilty party. So 
far is this from being the case the Treaty makes no effort to 
present our bill, and in every reparation clause British interests 
suffer whenever there might have been a chance of our obtaining 
substantial compensation. For instance, we might hope to score 
under a clause that includes “ all pensions and compensation in 
the nature of pensions to naval and military victims of war,” but 
the amount due under this heading will be “ the capitalized 
cost of such pensions and compensation at the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, on the basis of the scales in 
force in France at such date.” So will the “ allowances ” under 
the seventh heading “to the families and dependents of mobilized 
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persons,” etc., which will likewise be calculated “ on the basis of 
the average scale for such payments in force in France during 
that year.” This could only be inserted vapaene the French scale 
is immeasurably lower than ours. 

In the next Article (233) we come on onions suggestive 
reference to the Reparation Commission, which will determine 
“the amount of the above damage for which compensation is to 
be made by Germany.” It “shall consider the claims and give 
to the German Government a just opportunity to be heard.” We 
need have no illusions as to what this means nor as to what the 
ultimate result is likely to be, nor are we encouraged by being 
told that this Commission will conclude and notify to the German 
Government on or before May 1, 1921, the extent of its obligation. 
Also: ‘‘ The Commission shall concurrently draw up a schedule 
of payments prescribing the time and manner for securing and 
discharging the entire obligations within a period of thirty years 
from May 1, 1921.” This clause limits to one German generation 
war burdens that may oppress the Allies for several generations. 
It is then that the world will learn—and the lesson can scarcely 
promote peace—the incalculable advantage enjoyed by an aggres- 
sor in waging war in neighbouring countries, and making peace 
when his own was threatened, but was still intact. By Article 234 
the Reparation Commission, whose powers are so wide that it 
hardly stands in need of direction, is enjoined after May 1, 1921, 
“from time to time ”’ to “ consider the resources and capacity of 
Germany, and, after giving her representatives a just opportunity 
to be heard, shall have discretion to extend the date, and to 
modify the forms of payments, such as are to be provided for in 
accordance ” with the previous Article. But the R.C. is “ not 
to cancel any part except with the specific authority of the several 
Governments represented upon the Commission.” It may be 
feared, however, that by then this all-powerful body will have got 
such a grip on the whole financial problem that no Government, 
least of all our own, would be able to stand up to it—even if it 
wished to do so—and insist that Germany could and should pay 
when the Commission said she couldn’t and shouldn't. 

By Article 235 Germany is called upon to pay “ in such instal- 
ments and in such manner... as the Reparation Commission 
may fix, during 1919, 1920, and the first four moaths of 1921, the 
equivalent of 20,000,000,000 gold marks.” This is less than it 
looks, because in pounds sterling it only amounts to about 
£1,000,000,000, i.e. half the British cost of the war for, say, six 
months. Out of this modest sum the cost of such food and raw 
materials as may be allotted to Germany by her friends among the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers will be deducted. By a 
subsequent Article (238) Germany is to restore in kind the cash, 
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animals, and securities she has taken from any of the Allies, where 
these can be identified. Article 240 must have afforded keen 
satisfaction to the German Negotiators, who thereby recognize the 
Reparation Commission “as the same may be constituted by the 
Allied and Associated Governments,” and “ agrees irrevocably ”’ to 
“its exercise of the power and authority given to it under the 
present Treaty,” and undertake to give it all necessary information 
and afford to its members and agents “the same rights and 
immunities as are enjoyed in Germany by duly accredited diplo- 
matic agents of friendly Powers.” It may be noted that under 
Article 243, as credits in favour of Germany are “any final 
balance ” on the Alsace-Lorraine account, the Saar Basin account, 
and some others, including “amounts which in the judgment 
of the Reparation Commission should be credited to Germany 
on account of any other transfers under the present Treaty of 
property, rights, concessions, or other interests.” The constitu- 
tion of the Reparation Commission is set out in Annex 2. It 
grows under our eyes. At this rate it will swallow up every- 
thing, including the League of Nations. By Clause 11 of the 
Annex, “ the Commission shall not be bound by any particular 
code or rules of law, or by any particular rule of evidence or of 

rocedure, but shall be guided by justice, equity, and good faith. 
ts decisions must follow the same principles and rules in all cases 
where they are applicable. It will establish rules relating to 
methods of proof of claims. It may act on any trustworthy 
modes of computation.” In case that be not sufficient, Clause 12 
lays down that “the Commission shall in general have wide 
latitude as to its control and handling of the whole reparation 
problem as dealt with in this part of the present Treaty, and 
shall have authority to interpret its provisions.” It is “the 
exclusive agency of the said Governments respectively for receiv- 
ing, selling, holding, and distributing the reparation payments to 
be made by Germany under this part of the present Treaty.” 
But it “‘ must comply ”’—the word “ must” would appear to be 
singularly out of = ll in such a connexion—with certain condi- 
tions and provisions : (a) Any debt not paid by Germany in gold, 
“under such conditions as the Commission may determine,” 
must be covered by the equivalent issue of bonds, etc.; (b) in 
periodically estimating Germany’s capacity to pay, the Com- 
mission shall examine the German system of taxation “to the 
end that the sums for reparation which Germany is required to 
pay shall become a charge upon all her revenue prior to that for 
the service or discharge of any domestic loan, wed secondly, so as 
to satisfy itself that, in general, the German scheme of taxation 
is fully as heavy proportionately as that of any of the Powers 
represented on the Commission ; (c) to facilitate ‘‘ the immediate 
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restoration of the economic life” of Allied and Associated 
countries the Commission will, as provided in Article 235, “ take 
from Germany by way of security for and acknowledgment of 
her debt a first instalment of gold bearer bonds free of all taxes 
and charges of every description,” which will be delivered in 
three portions, the Marks gold being payable in conformity with 
Article 262 (already referred to). This most complicated transac- 
tion, which it is perhaps not desirable that the confiding elector 
should understand, apparently takes this form: there are the 
20,000,000,000 Marks gold bearer bonds already referred to as 
due not later than May 1, 1921 “ without interest.” Secondly, 
there are 40,000,000,000 Marks gold bearer bonds (i.e. 
£2,000,000,000), paying interest at 2} per cent. per annum between 
1921 and 1926, and 5 per cent. plus 1 per cent. for amortization 
“beginning in 1926, on the whole amount of the issue.” Thirdly, 
there is a further 40,000,000,000 Marks gold 5 per cent. bearer 
bonds for which Germany is to deliver forthwith “a covering 
undertaking in writing to issue when, but not until, the Com- 
mission is satisfied that Germany can meet such interest and 
sinking-fund obligations. . . . The time and mode of payment of 
principal and interest to be determined by the Commission.” 

We trust that our readers interpret this information—which is 
stowed away in an Annex of the Treaty that has attracted no 
attention from the Press and will never be mentioned in any 
Ministerial speeches—differently to what we do, and that they may 
be right, and we may be proved wrong. Our reading of it is as 
follows: that despite the categorical promises to which the Coali- 
tion owed its sensational victory at the polls last December, the 
largest sum that has even been talked about as conceivably obtain- 
able from Germany in a dim and distant future is some thousands of 
millions of pounds less than the war debt Great Britain alone has 
incurred in resisting German aggression. These figures finally 
settle the question as to whether she or we are to pay our costs of 
the war. It fully justifies the suspicion to which the National 
Review has given monthly expression, that the British Government 
always intended that Great Britain rather than Germany should 
pay for the war. Mr. Lloyd George and his “ tame ” colleagues in 
Paris never made the semblance of a serious effort to transfer this 
load where it is due, and they deliberately excluded from their 
inner councils every “ white man” who really wished to make 
Germany pay, and who refused to act as the factor of the Inter- 
national Jew. This is a moderate way of stating the case, because 
if the reader will be at pains to peruse the painful figures printed 
above he will observe that though £5,000,000,000 is dangled before 
the Allied and Associated peoples as conceivably recoverable from 
Germany one day or another, £2,000,000,000 of this is left entirely 
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at the discretion of the Reparation Commission, which means 
that it will never materialize, while the next £2,000,000,000 will 
only be realized six or seven years hence if then or at all, as the 
Reparation Commission may meanwhile succeed in finding some 
way of postponing or remitting its payment. All that is certain 
in the above arithmetic is that £1,000,000,000 should be paid by 
May 1, 1921, “ without interest.”” From this deductions are 
likely to be made that will prevent a single penny from reaching 
the British Exchequer. 

It cannot be said, however, that the British Exchequer is 
deserving in this matter, because unless all rumour is to be dis- 
missed as groundless its custodians mobilized themselves as one 
man, and declared as one man, that Germany could not pay a 
farthing above £1,000,000,000, while some Treasury “ experts ” 
even went so far as to declare she couldn’t pay even this unless the 
Allies lent her the money! Here and there, however, might be 
found an “ optimist ” in the official world who put the figure at 
£2,000,000,000, but he was regarded as “a crank.” It is believed 
that Mr. Bonar Law was the gloomiest of all our financial pundits, 
the one most determined that Germany should not pay. He 
appears to have passed his pessimism on to his successor at the 
Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The Treasury, which is so 
keen on screwing the last farthing out of the British taxpayer, 
was horrified by the suggestion that Germany should be mulcted. 
The value of the judgments on which Ministers relied for their 
astounding conclusions may be gauged by the fact that in their 
Observations on the original Conditions of Peace containing their 
Counter-Proposals, the German Plenipotentiaries themselves in- 
dicated £5,000,000,000 as the maximum figure Germany could 
pay, le. £4,000,000,000 above the orthodox estimate of the 
British Treasury, and £3,000,000,000 above that of the “ opti- 
mists.” When hereafter it is sought to shut us up by any refer- 
ence to the pundits of Whitehall we shall know what to think. 
When Victory Loans are a fiasco we shall know whose fault 
it is. 

There are several other Annexes of interest to the Reparation 
Part of the Commission, of which one provides for the replacement 
of some part of the merchant ships and fishing boats lost in the 
war, though here again the Reparation Commission may intervene 
to our detriment. As the restoration of the devastated areas 
of France and Belgium concerns those two countries and not 
ourselves, it may be hoped that they will be strong enough to 
exclude the “ softies ” of Downing Street from playing their usual 
part of advocatus diaboli. Here again the Reparation Commission 
will require careful watching from Brussels and Paris. It is 
satisfactory to note that “ without waiting for the decisions of 
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the Commission . . . Germany must continue the delivery to 
France of the agricultural material’ mentioned in the Renewal 
of the Armistice on January 16, 1919. If France be wise she will 
keep her claims so far as possible out of the hands of the R.C., 
which, judging from many indications, will be the great obstruc- 
tion to Reparation—and the great obstacle to Peace should it 
devote itself to demonstrating—as many shrewd observers fear— 
to the German nation that defeat in war is not so very terrible, 
because good friends on the winning side can always be relied 
upon to see that the full price is not paid. 

That is the great blot on this Treaty. Germany goes to war 
intending to make the loser pay when she is the winner. Three 
times out of four she wins. The single hope of curing her of her 
craze for attacking her neighbours whenever she fancies herself to 
be a little stronger than they are is to make her pay their costs 
on the fourth occasion, when she loses. This has not been done, 
and its failure is the failure of the Second Treaty of Versailles. 
So far from promoting perpetual peace it promises, under the 
auspices of British and American politicians, to put a premium 
on further war. So far from relinquishing her ambition to 
dominate the world, Germany will be encouraged to renew it, and 
will only regret she was not happier in her leadership in 1914 and 
her luck. She will select the next occasion with greater care. 
The Treaty deals some shrewd blows at Kultur, which suffers 
considerable humiliation in the eyes of the world, and must be 
somewhat less arrogant than it was, but the final catastrophe will 
rest elsewhere if, as the result of its sightless statesmanship, 
Civilization should ultimately be overwhelmed by Kultur. 


IX. AN OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION 


Our readers may possibly regard our commentary on the 
Treaty as unduly pessimistic, and inspired by an unconcealable 
prejudice against the policies of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George. We candidly confess to not seeing eye to eye with these 
great, wise, and eminent men, nor do we regard their statesman- 
ship as equal to the problems that confronted them. We believe 
the Treaty would have been immeasurably better from the 
American and the British as well as the Continental point of view 
had the American and British Delegations remained at home, 
leaving the settlement to M. Clemenceau, who knows something 
of European affairs, understands the Boche, and resists all those 
temptations to electioneer which usually prove too strong for 
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democratic leaders. American pedantry and Welsh vacillation 
have assuredly a great deal to answer for. We fear that a bad 
Treaty has been made, one that won’t work, and will become 
steadily worse when put in operation under the pressure of the 
same influences that were said to saboter la victoire. 

We sincerely hope to be wrong, and that those of our readers 
who regard the Peace as worthy of the War may prove right. 
Time alone will show. But if we are discouraging, the Allied and 
Associated Governments are equally so. It is not we but they 
who will interpret and execute the Treaty, and the Reply which 
they addressed to the German Plenipotentiaries in the middle of 
June contains their interpretation. This is alleged to be a pecu- 
liarly British document because, though mystery has enveloped 
most things, we were allowed to be told that an ex-editor of 
the Round Table drafted the Covering Letter published at the 
time—though the Reply itself was-withheld—possibly with the 
ingenious idea of conveying the impression that the “ hot air” 
with which the Covering Letter was loaded indicated a corre- 
sponding “ ginger’ in the Reply. Hence subsequent disappoint- 
ment when the Times published the text of the more important 
document (June 19). This Reply is understood to have been the 
cause of Mr. Lloyd George’s holding his historic Cabinet Council 
in Paris so that his colleagues—who had “ not existed” during 
the Negotiations—might fully share his responsibilities, and that 
no one might hereafter be able to say “ alone he did it.” 

We trust, though we are hardly hopeful, that we shall get an 
authoritative interpretation of the Treaty as signed from the 
Government, so that we may know exactly what to expect. We 
suspect, however, that His Majesty’s Ministers would sooner the 
British public preserved their electioneering illusions. Anyhow, 
the Reply is on record, and though few people may have read it 
so far, it is too important to be permanently ignored, all the more 
as Mr. Bonar Law has publicly identified the British Cabinet 
with its terms by informing the world that it was unanimously 
approved. Under D.O.R.A. we might be prosecuted for referring 
to any document discussed in Cabinet Council, but to the Elect 
all things are lawful. It would be interesting to know the relation 
of the Reply to the Treaty, and how it comes to pass that the 
latter contains so few traces of the former. The Treaty, as we 
have seen, is in several particulars unsatisfactory, and surcharged 
with future trouble, but it is less anemic than the Reply, which, 
so to speak, “lets down” the Allied and Associated cause on 
most topics in the course of its sixteen columns. It is substantially 
a redrafting of the Treaty, and the Treaty can only be understood 
if read together with the Reply, upon which the Downing Street 
Press has preserved a silence that is almost audible. If profes- 
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sional diplomats retained any locus standi in foreign affairs we 
might suggest that Mr. Balfour’s department should be invited 
to enlighten the country as to the authority of these various 
documents. But as we are governed by politicians we cannot go 
far wrong in taking their Reply seriously. Indeed, we hazard the 
prediction that the Reply rather than the Treaty contains the 
clue to British policy. As the Reply is more indulgent to Germany, 
the Treaty will be negligible where it differs from the Reply. We 
must also bear in mind that had General Smuts had his way the 
Reply would have been yet worse, because weaker. This is clear 
from the farewell manifestoes he is showering upon us on the eve 
of his departure for South Africa, in which we get such good 
advice, such as we might expect from the Independent Labour 
Party or the Union of Democratic Control. 

Whatever the precise diplomatic status of the Reply, a know- 
ledge of its contents is indispensable to our appreciating the spirit 
in which the Treaty will be carried out, as well as the letter in 
which it is framed. Germany signed within a few days of 
receiving the Reply, which, as we have more than once hinted, 
was probably accompanied by verbal assurances from Anglo- 
Saxon circles, via the Ramsay Macdonalds, the Erzbergers, the 
Schiffs, the Speyers, and the Warburgs, that Downing Street and 
Wall Street are aching to embrace the enemy and bury all bygones 
in a common pursuit of the almighty dollar, the nimble sixpence, 
and the yet more humble mark. 

The Allied and Associated Powers open with a soothing 
declaration that they “are in complete accord with the German 
Delegation in their insistence that the basis for the negotiation 
of the Treaty of Peace is to be found in the correspondence which 
immediately preceded the signing of the Armistice on November 11, 
1918,” when it was agreed “that the Treaty of Peace should be 
based upon the Fourteen Points of President Wilson’s Address 
of January 8, 1918, as they were modified by the Allies’ Memo- 
randum included in the President’s Note of November 5, 1918,” 
and upon other principles enunciated by President Wilson on 
other occasions. They admit it was upon these that “ hostilities 
were abandoned in November 1918,” and declare “ these are the 

rinciples which have guided them in the deliberations which 
Lom ed to the formulation of the Conditions of Peace.” The 
introduction to the Reply consists of a vigorous contention that 
the Second Treaty of Versailles is a Treaty of Fourteen Points. 
Then follows a reference to the League of Nations, to which 
Germany (who is exceedingly well informed as to the intrigues 
in her favour among the Alhed and Associated) not unnaturally 
demanded immediate entry, being aware that her partisans in 
our camp were pressing her membership. The Reply could not 
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openly accede, probably — fear of public opinion on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but it holds out definite hopes to Germany 
that if she will play the requisite pantomime demanded by 
Democracy she will be admitted. Her exclusion “ will largely 
depend upon the acts of the German Government, and it is within 
the choice of that Government, by its attitude toward the Treaty 
of Peace, to shorten the period of delay which the League of 
Nations, without any intention of prolonging it unduly, shall 
consider it necessary to fix.” The Allied and Associated “ see 
no reason why Germany should not become a member of the 
League in the early future,” and a few sentences further on point 
out “so soon as Germany is admitted to the League she will 
enjoy,” etc. 

Needless to say the League of Nations, which is the King 
Charles’s head of American and British statesmanship, crops 
up in almost every paragraph of the Reply, thus the terri- 
tories of Eupen and Malmedy, which are essential to the security 
of Belgium, if only because they provided Germany with her 
jumping-off place, cannot be reunited to Belgium except via 
“the League of Nations,” which as yet only exists in name, 
whose business will be to see that “ petitions to this effect are 
sufficiently supported by the population of the district,” while 
the whole future of the Saar Basin is left in doubt so that this 
same League of Nations may have a corpus vile to practise upon, 
and to which to apply the sacred principles of self-determination 
which are henceforward to govern the world outside the Western 
Hemisphere, and to afford ubiquitous Americans opportunities of 
interfering in everybody else’s affairs without having their own 
interfered with, and without undertaking any responsibilities or 
consenting to execute the least of the mandates with which 
President Wilson insists on saddling and paralysing other Powers. 
It will be little short of a miracle if the civil war to be established 
in the Basin of the Saar under the League of Nations does not 
provoke a national war. Let us be grateful, however, that 
M. Clemenceau’s influence was sufficiently strong to keep the 
League out of Alsace-Lorraine, where France gets her way without 
obstruction from Washington or London. It is not surprising 
that the Treaty as a whole should be a source of profound an 
bitter disappointment to France, who is stupefied that the glorious 
and complete victory of last year should have been converted in 
so short a time into an exasperating and unsatisfying Peace. 

It is perhaps natural that the reaction produced by this dis- 
covery should to some extent affect M. Clemenceau’s position, 
but his compatriots do not realize how heavily he was handi- 
capped in finding himself confronted by American and British 
Delegations, neither of which on the vital issues represented the 
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nations behind them. President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
made an impossible bloc. The wonder is that against such a 
combination the French Prime Minister was able to achieve any- 
thing. We should never have been surprised to hear that 
Mr. Lloyd George, under the Defeatist influences which captured 
him in Paris, and with General Smuts perpetually at his elbow, 
had arrived at the conclusion that Alsace-Lorraine should only 
return to France after a plebiscite held under German auspices. 
Fortunately France was too formidable to be thus practised upon ; 
not so Poland, who suffers more in the Reply than in the Treaty. 
Here again Lloyd-Georgian influence was equally conspicuous and 
mischievous. Throughout a considerable political career the 
British Prime Minister had remained unmoved by the tyranny 
Poles had suffered at the hands of the Prussians, and only in 1914 
he was proposing to disarm this country without so much as 
raising the Polish question. Circumstances willed otherwise, and 
he found himself fighting on the same side as Poland, and was 
even forced to reconstitute Poland as an independent Power, but 
he developed at the critical moment an unconquerable aversion 
to the spectacle of seeing any Germans governed by any Poles, 
and as a result of his unaided efforts—President Wilson was 
sound on Poland—the new State is to be deprived of her vital 
port on the Baltic, which, judging by his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Lloyd George is not even aware was torn away from 
Poland by Prussia. No one with any knowledge of Kastern 
Europe, where Poland is the bulwark of our common civilization 
against the Bolshevik and the Boche, can be otherwise than 
duemat at the Polish policy of the Treaty made infinitely worse 
by the Reply, which has casually thrown Upper Silesia into the 
melting-pot by leaving its destiny at the mercy of one of those 
plebiscites which Germany will know well how to manipulate to 
her advantage. After emphasizing the strength of Poland’s claim 
to Upper Silesia on Wilsonian principles as “ in the district to be 
ceded, the majority of the population is indisputably Polish,” and 
“ every German book of reference, every school book, teaches the 
German child that the inhabitants are Polish in origin and speech,” 
therefore “the Allied and Associated Powers would have been 
acting in complete violation of the principles which the German 
Government itself professes to accept had they left unregarded 
the Polish claims to this district,” nevertheless, as the Germans 
don’t like it, “the Allied and Associated Powers are willing to 
allow the question to be determined by those particularly con- 
cerned. They have therefore decided that this territory shall not 
be immediately ceded to Poland, but that arrangements shall be 
made to hold a plebiscite there.” Was there ever a lamer or 
more lamentable conclusion? It is not, however, the end of the 
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concessions to Germany, as in order to prevent her “ from being 
deprived arbitrarily of materials necessary for her industrial life, 
an additional Article has been included in the Treaty, providing 
that mineral products, including coal, produced in any part of 
Upper Silesia that may be transferred, shall be available for 
purchase by Germany on the same terms as by the Poles them- 
selves.” We can imagine the feelings of the Poles upon this 
chaotic decision. The Reply likewise promotes chaos in East 
Prussia, where the Germans objected as strongly to plebiscites as 
they had urged them elsewhere, and they almost invariably suc- 
ceed in securing something out of the wobbling P.A.A.P. Again, 
the district of Memel, the fate of which seemed to have been 
settled by the Conditions of Peace, was a subject of further 
vacillation, the Reply announcing, “it has been decided that 
Memel and the adjoining district shall be transferred to the Allied 
and Associated Powers, for the reason that the status of the 
Lithuanian territory is not yet established.” The wrong note is 
struck concerning Danzig, though according to the P.A.A.P. 
“the economic interests of Danzig and Poland are identical. For 
Danzig as the great port of the Valley of the Vistula, the most 
intimate connexion with Poland is essential,” nevertheless Poland 
and Danzig are to be politically separated, and Poland’s natural 
outlet on the Baltic is to be made a “ free city ” under the League 
of Nations, which, be it remembered, will be joined by Germany 
the moment her friends can open the door, which means that 
Danzig, though nominally a “ free city,” will remain more or less 
under German auspices that are likely to develop as German 
ascendancy in the League grows. 

There is said to have been acute conflict among the P.A.A.P. 
on the subject of the ex-German colonies, for which Germany was 
coolly demanding “a Mandate,” and amazing as it may sound 
even to readers who imagined they could no longer be amazed 
by British vagaries in Paris, there was a really serious and even 
determined effort—according to friendly newspapers—on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George and General Smuts, jointly and severally, 
to meet German wishes by giving her control of one or other of 
the territories which she had turned into hells on earth for the 
inhabitants. For a time the issue trembled in the balance. At 
one moment it was to be East Africa, at another South-West, but 
ultimately “ the friends of Germany ”’ realized that discretion was 
the better part of valour, and as a result there is no trace of this 
particular intrigue in Part 4 of the Reply, which deals with 
‘German rights and interests outside Germany.” Here again it 
is necessary to enter a caveat with regard to any private assurances 
that may have been transmitted to the Weimar Government 
through Dutch, Swiss, or financial intermediaries. We must be 
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prepared to hear that the League of Nations is “ considering ” the 
question of colonial mandates for Germany, which, we shall be 
told, it was “ understood” she would acquire if she signed the 
Treaty. 

For one misleading moment one is deceived into believing 
that the P.A.A.P. would stand to their guns as regards Penalties, 
and that condign punishment would be meted out to the arch- 
criminal of the Great War. This also proves to be a mirage. 
There is much bravery in words, but it ends there. There is 
evidently no intention behind the words. The Reply repeats the 
sentiments of the Covering Letter, declaring that the P.A.A.P. 
“regard this war as a crime deliberately plotted against the life 
and liberties of the peoples of Europe,” which had brought 
“death and mutilation to millions, and has left all Europe in 
terrible suffering. Starvation, unemployment, disease stalk across 
that Continent from end to end, and for decades its peoples will 
groan under the burdens and disorganization the war has caused. 
They therefore regard the punishment of those responsible for 
bringing these calamities on the human race as essential on the 
score of justice.” Moreover, it was “ not less necessary as a deter- 
rent to others, who at some later date may be tempted to follow 
their example.” Therefore “the trial and punishment of those 
proved most responsible for the crimes and inhuman acts com- 
mitted in connexion with a war of aggression is inseparable from 
the establishment of that reign of law among nations which it 
was the agreed object of the Peace to set up.” 

This is all mirage, which is found to mean nothing, for it is 
elaborately explained that under Article 227 the arraignment of 
the German ex-Emperor “ has not a juridical character as regards 
its substance, but only in its form.” He is arraigned “as a 
matter of high international policy, as the minimum of what is 
demanded for a supreme offence against international morality, 
the sanctity of Treaties, and the essential rules of justice.” In 
fact the Reply relapses as regards Penalties to the level of the 
Treaty, and makes it abundantly clear that there is no thought 
of indicting the chief criminal for the crimes which mark off this 
war from all others, but merely for violating Belgian pameirn 
On these lines there would be a fiasco should the trial eventually 
materialize, and one can understand those cynics who impudently 
aver that there was never any serious intention of bringing the 
Kaiser to book, and that the demonstration against him is mainly 
“ parliamentary eyewash.” 

Indeed, the Reply adorns nothing that it touches. Like the 
Treaty, it is at its worst on Reparation, and contains both general 
sentiments and special clauses that are equally unsound. By 
now the illusion that we are reading a Treaty dictated to a defeated 
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foe is replaced by the actuality that we are concerned with 
“ Negotiations ” between equal Powers after a drawn war. The 
P.A.A.P. are at immense pains to explain to Germans that the 
Treaty is not nearly so bad as it looks, and reiterate that the last 
thing they contemplate is to hurt Germany. Indeed, they say so 
in so many words. We understand why our astute Prime Minister 
demanded that his colleagues should share the responsibility of 
putting the British name to this document, and we still wish to 
know, when there is conflict between Treaty and Reply, which 
will prevail ? Germany is invited, in effect, to join the Repara- 
tion Commission as well as the League of Nations. She is 
reminded that “the provisions of the Treaty are in no wise 
incompatible with the creation by Germany of a Commission 
which will represent Germany in dealings with the Reparation 
Commission, and which will constitute an instrumentality for 
such co-operation as may be necessary.’ So after being excom- 
municated by bell, book, and candle in the fulminations of the 
Covering Letter, the enemy is invited to “ co-operate ” in deciding 
knotty problems of reparation—in other words, assessing the 
damages due from her to her victims. The spirit in which her 
advances will be received is indicated by the further assurance 
that “no reason is perceived why such a Commission [German] 
could not work in harmony with the Reparation Commission. 
Certainly this is greatly to be desired.” So it is if the object of 
the Reparation Commission, as we have surmised throughout, is 
to assist Germany to whittle away obligations due to neighbours 
ruthlessly and scientifically ruined of malice aforethought. “ At 
any time within four months ” of signing the Treaty, “ Germany 
shall be at liberty to submit, and the Allied and Associated Powers 
will receive and consider, such proposals as Germany may choose 
to make.” 

In particular, proposals will be received on the following 
subjects, and for the following purposes: Germany “may offer 
a lump sum in settlement of her whole liability as defined in 
Article 232, or in settlement of her liability under any of the 
particular categories which have been decided upon and laid 
down.” Germany owes the Allies by way of war costs alone at 
least twenty-four thousand million pounds. That was the modest 
figure paraded by Mr. Lloyd George at Bristol last December 
when his Government needed votes from British electors, and he 
felt constrained to declare “ those who started it [i.e. the war] 
must pay to the uttermost farthing, and we shall search their 
pockets for it.” It is not, however, we who are to search Ger- 
many’s capacious pockets, but Germany who is to do her own 
searching and offer whatever “lump sum” she may fancy, and 
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the Allies pledge themselves to “receive and consider” her 
proposal. According to Mr. Lloyd George she owes them on one 
part of the claim twenty-four thousand million pounds. Sir Eric 
Geddes, who is a man of business, appraised it, if we remember 
right, at twice that figure. Under the Reply Germany might 
offer £100 in full satisfaction of Reparation and Indemnity, ana 
though we do not suggest that the P.A.A.P. are bound to accept 
this, they must “receive and consider” any offer, however 
derisory. 

This is hardly the way to impress Germany or anybody else, or 
to convince the world that we mean to make the loser pay. It 
is all of a piece with our diplomacy in Paris. The Reply gives 
us an even worse impression of the functions of the Repara- 
tion Commission than the Treaty. Germany is reminded that 
the R.C. are instructed by the Treaty “ so to exercise and interpret 
its powers as to ensure, in the interests of all, an early and complete 
discharge by Germany of her Reparation obligations.” Lest this 
should be thought to mean something it adds, “ it is also instructed 
to take into account the true maintenance of the social, economic, 
and financial structure of a Germany earnestly striving to exercise 
her full power to repair the loss and damage she has caused.” In 
other words, if Germany will help our “ eyewashers” it will 
count to her for righteousness, and the debt will be mitigated. 
Lest there should be any anxiety in the Fatherland concerning 
the Reparation Commission, this body are specifically reminded 
that their obligations “are not to be misconstrued” as giving 
them powers “to dictate the domestic legislation of Germany.” 
All that the Germans, who are adepts at circumventing the 
foreigner, need do to escape their paper liabilities, is to pass 
obstructive measures which would paralyse the Commission, who 
are also reminded that they have no power “ to prescribe or enforce 
taxes or to dictate the character of the German Budget,” while 
it is likewise indicated that a clause has been introduced in the 
Treaty “expressly designed to permit of a modification in 
Germany’s interest of a schedule of payments which events may 
demonstrate to be beyond Germany’s reasonable capacity.” We 
need waste no indignation over the Reply, as the Allied and 
Associated Governments give us this admirable summary of 
their policy towards the enemy: “The financial provisions 
adopted by the Allied and Associated Powers spare the essential 
imerests of Germany as far as possible.” That sentence saves us 
much contention. It crystallizes the labours of the Paris Peace 
Conference on Reparation, especially those of the American and 
British Delegations. Not being experts in American politics, we 
cannot say whether President Wilson had any mandate for this 
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policy, though his partisans conveniently forget that when he 
appealed for a majority at the last Congressional Elections the 
Democratic Party, of which he is the chief and which he sought 
to place in unchallenged control of both Houses, was smitten hip 
and thigh, and a big Republican majority returned. If we know 
nothing of American affairs every Englishman is aware that had 
this been the War Cry of the Coalition last December, “‘ Vote for 
Lloyd George, and ‘spare the essential interest of Germany as 
far as possible,’ ”’ few Coalition Members would have found their 
way to Westminster. Should we have been worse off ? 


L. J. MAxsE 
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In his book, The Grand Fleet, 1914-16, Admiral of the Fleet 
Viscount Jellicoe, after drawing a comparison between the strength 
of the German Fleet and the strength of the British Fleet in 1914, 
observes that “the lesson of vital importance to be drawn from 
this review of relative naval strength is that if this country in 
the future decides to rely for safety against raids or invasion on 
the Fleet alone, it is essential that we should possess a consider- 
ably greater margin of superiority over a possible enemy in all 
classes of vessels than we did in August 1914” (p. 33). Why 
was it that this country was so deficient in light cruisers, destroyers, 
patrol vessels, mines, hospital ships, auxiliary ships, docks, and 
coast defences, and had so narrow a margin even in capital ships, 
that, as Lord Jellicoe clearly implies in the course of his history, 
had the enemy attacked the British Fleet in force during the first 
two years of the war, Germany would have had an even chance 
of victory ? 

There are various answers to this question, with which readers 
of the National Review are familiar. The observations upon 
naval affairs appearing in these pages before the war have all 
been justified by the experience of the war. Would it had been 
the other way about! But, it will of course be argued, the war 
is won, and what does it matter? Yes, the war was won, after 
four and a half years, when it might have been won inside two 
years. Ask those who have lost sons, brothers, husbands, what 
it matters. The war was won in four years instead of in two, 
because the first two years were occupied with doing the very 
things which the Government and the Admiralty had been warned 
again and again were absolutely essential, but which they had 
left undone. Warned by whom? By civilians? Certainly by 
civilians, but if civilians are of no account, let us eliminate civilians, 
and call to mind that the most experienced naval officers constantly 
urged the Government to make up deficiencies and to reinforce 
the Navy in detail, so that it should be complete in all units and 
prepared for all emergencies. Above all, they demanded the 
creation of a Naval War Staff. 

Among these naval officers, Admiral Lord Beresford stands 
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eminent. It is highly improbable that he will state his own case, 
but that is no reason why he should not be vindicated; and in his 
vindication resides the vindication of the principles for which he 
has contended for a quarter of a century, and which alone contain 
the guarantee of the future security of the country and of the 
Empire. It is a large claim, but not, I think, excessive. The 
proof of the validity of these principles is demonstrated by the 
obvious fact that so soon as they began to be carried into execu- 
tion, and not until then, the process of victory began. 

Many books have been written, many lectures delivered, many 
solemn articles published, treating of the necessity of the main- 
tenance by this country of a supreme Navy. The importance of 
maintaining the command of the sea, as it is called, has long 
been familiar. The principles of strategy have been set forth 
again and again. Nevertheless, during the past thirty years, one 
political Party after another has reduced the Navy for political 
reasons, and has then been forced by public opinion to increase 
it again. What is called a panic, or scare, about the state of the 
Navy had become periodic. On every occasion the public alarm 
was justified by events. It was justified in 1888-89 when Lord 
Beresford carried his shipbuilding programme. It was justified 
in 1894, the year of the Spencer programme, for which the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards was mainly respon- 
sible ; it was justified in 1909, when Lord Beresford again forced 
the Government to make up some, but by no means all, 
deficiencies. 

The public, bewildered by these constant fluctuations, and by 
the perpetual contradiction ewan the statements of politicians 
and the representations of those naval officers who are free to 
speak, incline to dismiss the whole business as incomprehensible 
and to trust to luck. The result was that when war came the 
country sailed on the edge of disaster, and hostilities were pro- 
longed for two years or more. The public cannot afford to take 
their chance in the future. But what are they to do? If they 
cannot trust the constituted authorities, in whom are they to 
trust ? They have, on the whole, accepted the principle of main- 
taining a supreme Fleet, and when it comes to the point they are 
willing to pay any sum for that insurance policy. And yet, as 
Lord Jellicoe clearly shows, they have been deceived. In these 
circumstances, is there no guarantee for the security of the future ? 
There is no absolute guarantee in human society as at present 
constituted, but the principle upon which Lord Beresford has 
always steadily insisted provides the best guarantee possible. 
Had the Government taken the admiral’s advice, there might 
have been no war, and in any case the war at sea should have 
been won inside two years. 
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What is the principle of security? It was first defined in 
1887-88 by Lord Beresford, when he resigned his position on the 
Board of Admiralty in order to establish the principle of a War 
Staff and to compel public attention to the state of the Navy. 

“We believed that there existed at the Board of Admiralty 
no system of direct responsibility ; that Parliament and the 
nation had no means either of ascertaining upon what principle 
the money was expended upon our defences, or of affixing responsi- 
bility whether it were expended ill or well; that there existed no 
plan of campaign at the Admiralty ; that the Navy and the Army 
had no arrangement for working together in the event of war ; 
and that, in point of fact, the Navy was dangerously inadequate.” * 

Such was Lord Beresford’s case, which was completely proved, 
and which in 1887 was accepted as proven by Parliament. Now 
Lord Beresford’s principle was this: That in order to find what 
strength the Fleet should be, it is first of all necessary to formulate 
what it is required to do; that in order to find what it is required 
to do, a plan of campaign, or war plan, must be prepared; and 
that in order to prepare a war plan, there must be a body of 
officers, or War Staff, charged with that duty. It was for these 
reasons that in 1886, while he was at the Admiralty, Lord Beres- 
ford induced the authorities to constitute the Naval Intelligence 
Department, which should be the beginning of a complete War 
Staff. (Captain W. H. Hall was the first Director of the new 
Department. His son, Rear-Admiral Sir W. R. Hall, was Director 
of Naval Intelligence during the war.) 

The theory was that the Sea Lords of the Board of Admiralty 
were a War Staff; that the Board was a War Board. In practice 
it was nothing of the sort. The Board as a whole was responsible 
for the strength of the Fleet, but it was in practice nobody’s 
business to formulate requirements, until Captain Hall was 
appointed for that purpose. Lord Beresford, in 1887, devised a 
war plan, estimated the classes and the number of ships required 
to carry that plan into execution, drew up a building programme, 
and then put the whole case before the House of Commons. The 
Government accepted his scheme, which cost twenty-one millions. 
Why did the Government accept the scheme? The Govern- 
ment accepted the scheme, because it was definitely and in detail 
based upon a plan which Lord Beresford explained to the House 
of Commons, with an amiable disregard of the susceptibilities 
of foreign countries which to-day would be hardly possible. 

Now here we have an illustration of the working of the 
principle. A war plan is devised by professional seamen at the 
Admiralty. Captain Hall, who was virtually chief of the War 
Staff, studied the situation, formulated the requirements and 

* Memoirs of Lord Charles Beresford, ii, 352. My italics. 
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arrived at almost exactly the same results as Lord Beresford had 
produced. Lord Beresford himself, who had just resigned from 
the Board of Admiralty, came to Parliament with all the moral 
authority of a late Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, and 
stated the case in detail. No Government could possibly afford 
to disregard or to oppose the scheme, of which the public were 
able to judge for themselves. And the Government of that time 
consisted, not of demagogues, but of honest gentlemen. 

We may trace the principle in operation subsequently. The 
Naval Defence Act of 1894 was based upon the comprehensive 
scheme of naval defence devised by the First Sea Lord, Admiral 
Sir Frederick Richards, who in his own person fulfilled the duties 
of a War Staff. In this case, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
opposed the scheme; but, confronted by the threat of the 
resignation of the whole of the Sea Lords, the Government were 
compelled to carry the scheme into execution. Here, again, we 
have the definite and detailed plan, upon which was based the 
docks, harbours, and ships required, and again it is accepted 
(though under protest) by the Government. 

Sir Frederick Richards, an officer of extraordinary ability, 
together with his colleagues, was able to devise the scheme. At 
that time the problems to be solved were simpler than they have 
since become. To-day no one man could frame a complete war 
plan and formulate its requirements, and still less could he conduct 
a great war. 

After the time of Sir Frederick Richards, it does not appear 
that the Admiralty or the Government considered the prepara- 
tion of plans to be necessary. It was supposed to be enough to 
reckon the number of ships possessed by foreign Powers, and the 
number of ships in the British Fleet, and to strike a balance. 
That process bore hardly any relation to needs of actual warfare. 
And in the meantime there was no War Staff at the Admiralty. 

When, in 1900, Germany formally threatened this country, it 
was still considered enough to count the ships on both sides and 
to strike a balance. The duties the British Fleet would be 
required to fulfil in war, the various places where their services 
would be needed, the kind of vessels necessary, and their numbers : 
these things were considered, in so far as they were considered at 
all, quite apart from a comprehensive war plan. 

When the Liberal Government made the great reductions in 
the Fleet of 1906 and subsequently, they were made without any 
reference to a plan. Instead of a plan, various theories were 
— ated, which, however attractive, were not based upon a 

owledge of war. The public were insensibly brought to believe 
that if enough Dreadnoughts were built, nothing else mattered. 
That circumstance alone proved that there could have been no 
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war plan, because no Staff officer in his senses would have con- 
structed a plan in which a war was to be fought almost entirely 
by capital ships, deprived of docks and of auxiliary vessels. 

In April 1907 Lord Beresford was appointed to the command 
of the Channel Fleet, hoisting his flag in H.M.S. King Edward VII. 
The Channel Fleet was then one of three fleets constituting the 
Home Fleet. Each of these had a Commander-in-Chief. In time 
of war the three fleets were combined into the Home Fleet, of 
which the supreme command was to pass to Lord Beresford. “ In 
time of war the supreme command was to be exercised by me, 
over the whole number of fighting vessels, 244 in all. But in time 
of peace they could not be trained or exercised together, nor had 
any one of the commanders-in-chief accurate information at any 
given moment of the state or disposition of the forces of any 
other commander-in-chief.” * 

Lord Beresford represented to the authorities that under such 
an arrangement neither he nor any other flag officer in his place 
could be responsible for carrying into execution a plan of campaign 
upon the outbreak of war. In March 1909 the Admiralty ordered 
Lord Beresford to strike his flag and come on shore, thus unprece- 
dently terminating his command at the end of two years instead 
of at the customary period of three years, when he would naturally 
be appointed to a post on shore. 

Lord Beresford then addressed a letter to the Prime Minister, 
in which the admiral stated that the existing organization of the 
Fleet was “impracticable in peace and disastrous in war,” fT 
setting forth his reasons for that statement, and defining what 
ought to be done. Mr. Asquith then appointed a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence “ to inquire into certain 
questions of naval policy raised by Lord Charles Beresford.” 
Here it should be observed that if a Naval War Staff had existed, 
there would have been no need for a cumbrous committee of 
inquiry. The War Staff would have agua all the requisite 
information, and would have been able to explain exactly how 
the Fleet was organized and distributed, and why. But, again, 
had there been a competent War Staff, there would have been no 
such confused organization and aimless distribution as then 
existed. 

The sub-committee consisted of Mr. Asquith, chairman, the 
Marquess of Crewe, Lord Morley of Blackburn, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Haldane. Not one of these eminent statesmen knew 
anything of war. Their position was somewhat ambiguous. If 
they had accepted Lord Beresford’s view, they must dispense with 
the services of the First Lord, Mr. McKenna, and of the First Sea 
Lord. If they did not accept Lord Beresford’s view, they would 

* Memoirs, ii, 552. + Report of the Sub-Committe of Imperial Defence. 
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be hazarding the safety of the country. They naturally decided 
upon a compromise, sacrificing Lord Beresford in the process. 
Their Report was framed with considerable forensic skill to dis- 
engage the impression that on the whole Lord Beresford was 
needlessly alarmed. In the public interest, Parliament should 
now demand the publication of the minutes of evidence. No 
other course can elucidate what was in fact the system which 
brought the country unprepared into war. But the sub-com- 
mittee, being composed of very clever men, did clearly discern 
what was really the origin of the whole trouble, which was the 
lack of a War Staff. 

“The Committee have been impressed with the differences of 
opinion amongst officers of high rank and professional attainments 
regarding important principles of naval strategy and tactics, and 
they look forward with much confidence to the further develop- 
ment of a Naval War Staff, from which the Naval Members of 
the Board, and flag officers and their staffs at sea, may be 
expected to derive much benefit.” 

“Much confidence!” Pathetic phrase! A War Staff is 
not a hydropathic cure for infirm admirals. A War Staff is re- 
quired, not for the benefit of the Sea Lords or of flag officers, 
but to ensure the safety of the country, a consideration which 
does not seem to have occurred to the sub-committee. And it 
was not until 1912, when Mr. Churchill became First Lord, that 
the formation of a War Staff was announced. But that body 
was not in fact a War Staff. It was composed of a small number 
of officers, whose duties were only advisory. It had no execu- 
tive powers. Probably the First Sea Lord had objected to the 
formation of a staff which, however much “ benefit” he might 
“derive”? from it, would fulfil the duties nominally but not 
actually discharged by the First Sea Lord alone. 

Lord Beresford had gained his point, in so far as the necessity 
of a War Staff had been admitted. That it was not formed, not 
then, nor in 1912, nor until there had been two years of war, was 
not his fault. He gained other points, though their concession is 
not admitted in the Report of the sub-committee, in which, indeed, 
these matters are dismissed as inconsiderable. Lord Beresford 
had proposed : 

(1) One large homogeneous fleet, complete in all units. 

(2) Single supreme control. 

(3) Combined training. 
These suggestions were afterwards unobtrusively carried into 
effect, the Admiralty alleging that their previous dispositions had 
always been directed to that end. But the truth is that the 
country owes the Grand Fleet to Lord Beresford. 

The indefatigable admiral went on to prepare a shipbuilding 


, 
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programme, which he laid before the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in June and July 1909. That programme was based upon 
a war plan which, in the existing state of international relations, 
he could not make public. Once again Lord Beresford did the 
work of the War Staff, which did not exist. In his shipbuilding 
programme he made up the deficiencies in the existing fleet, 
which would thus be complete in all units by 1914; stipulating 
that if Germany continued to increase her fleet, a new programme 
would be required in 1912-13. 

Lord Beresford asked for such a number of capital ships as 
would enable the British Fleet to meet the German Fleet with a 
superior force at any moment. 

Lord Jellicoe records that at the end of October 1914 “ the 
[British] Dreadnought Fleet only consisted of 17 effective battle- 
ships and 5 battle-cruisers; the German Dreadnought Fleet at 
that time comprised 15 battleships and 4 battle-cruisers, with 
the Bliicher in addition. The margin of superiority was, therefore, 
unpleasantly small in view of the fact that the High Seas Fleet 
possessed 88 destroyers and the Grand Fleet only 42.” And on 
November 11, 1914, “ I protested as Commander-in-Chief, against 
sending [away] so powerful a ship as the Princess Royal, armed 
with 13°5-inch guns, since her absence left our battle-cruiser 
—— inferior; in strength to the German battle-cruiser 
orce.” 

Lord Beresford asked for a large increase in cruisers, both for 
work with the Fleet and for the protection of trade routes. 

Lord Jellicoe records that “the British cruisers, not being 
very modern, lacked the speed necessary for efficiency as scouts.” 
“It became evident [in November 1914] that these old ships 
[Edgar class, designated by the Admiralty for the protection of 
trade routes] were not efficiently seaworthy to withstand the 
winter gales of northern latitudes. . . . It was decided by the 
Admiralty to pay off the whole squadron and to utilize the crews 
to commission armed merchant ships.” (These vessels, of which 
the merchant service was deprived, were allocated to men-of-war’s 
work.) The “reduction in the number of efficient light cruisers 
[when one or two were absent under repair] was serious at a time 
when our numbers compared badly with those possessed by the 
enemy.” 

Lord Beresford asked for a large increase in the destroyer 
orce. 

Lord Jellicoe records : “‘ We were very short of destroyers for 
fleet work. . . . In August 1914 Germany had 96 destroyers 
in Home waters . . . this country . . . only 76 destroyers that 
could be compared with the German vessels. . . . The number of 
destroyers accompanying the force was, unfortunately, very in- 
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adequate, the 2nd Battle Squadron being unprovided with any 
vessels of this class. . . .” d so on. 

Lord Beresford asked for more docks. 

Lord Jellicoe records that “in pre-war days, although it had 
been decided that the use of northern bases would be necessary 
in the event of a war with Germany, the bases had not been 
prepared to meet the new situation . . . the necessary financial 
provision was lacking . . . nothing had been done for the upkeep 
of a Fleet beyond a decision to transfer to Cromarty, during war, 
one of the floating docks at southern yards. In fact, the situation 
was that, whilst we had shifted our Fleet to the North, all the 
conveniences for the maintenance of that Fleet were still in the 
Channel ports.” “There were no facilities at the base for the 
storage of coal, either in lighters or on shore. . . . Rapidity of 
fuelling was of vital importance to the Empire.” “ The greatest 
anxiety constantly confronting me was the defenceless nature of 
the base at Scapa, which was open to submarine and destroyer 
attacks... .” 

These accurate parallels between what Lord Beresford 
demanded and what, five years afterwards, the Commander-in- 
Chief at sea so sorely needed, must suffice in this place. Students 
of Lord Jellicoe’s book, in whose publication he has done another 
great public service, can multiply the examples. Nor, during the 
years between 1909 and 1914, did Lord Beresford in the House of 
Commons and in the country, cease from urging the requirements 
of the Fleet. Lord Jellicoe tells us that at this time, when he 
was Second Sea Lord, he did his best to obtain new docks and 
other necessities, but in vain. 

The extreme danger to the country which resulted from the 
immense deficiencies in the Navy was due to the lack of that War 
Staff which Lord Beresford had actually founded in 1886, but 
which the authorities had never developed. 

In 1909 Lord Beresford, in his letter to the Prime Minister, 
stated that upon assuming the command of the Channel Fleet in 
1906 he was “ unable to obtain any strategical scheme or plan 
for the disposal in war” of the forces under his command ; that 
in the following year he received a plan “ which was in many 
respects impracticable”; that a year later he received a new 
plan, also impracticable. Continuing to make representations on 
the subject, Lord Beresford was ordered to strike his flag and 
come on shore. He was never employed again. 

Lord Jellicoe records that “ almost the frst question was that 
of Staff and Staff work”; and again and again he shows that 
there was no authority at the healer which combined the 
direction of the various fleets and squadrons. Lord Jellicoe’s 
dispositions were frequently altered by direct orders from the 
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Admiralty. Referring to the armoured cruisers, Lord Jellicoe 
states that “they were subsequently ordered by the Admiralty 
to another service, and three of them, the Hogue, Cressy, and 
Aboukir, were sunk while patrolling the ‘ Broad Fourteens’ off 
the Dutch coast.”’ Again, “ All the forces in the southern portion 
of the North Sea . . . were acting under direct Admiralty orders, 
and were independent of me, unless ordered to join my flag. . . . 
This organization was dropped later on, after the loss of the 
Cressy, Aboukir, and Hoque.” 

When the war came, Lord Beresford volunteered for service, 
and his application was refused. He continued, however, to 
make practical suggestions to the Prime Minister concerning the 
conduct of the war at sea, particularly with regard to the sub- 
marine campaign. But, as the Admiralty (in default of a War 
Staff) then considered the losses inflicted by enemy submarines 
to be negligible, Lord Beresford’s counsel was politely ignored. 

Had Lord Beresford been appointed First Sea Lord at the 
outbreak of war, he would at once have created a War Staff, with 
plans, operations, and intelligence divisions complete. Having 
constituted his own War Staff while he was Commander-in-Chief 
at sea, Lord Beresford perfectly understood, and repeatedly 
asserted, that no one man could possibly accomplish the necessary 
work, and that young officers, each a specialist in his department, 
were essential to a Staff. He also understood, what has never 
been explained to the public, in what should consist the relation 
between the War Staff at the Admiralty and the War Staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief at sea. It is quite evident from the letter 
addressed by Lord Beresford to Mr. Asquith in 1909, that the 
Admiralty were not only destitute of a right system, but had 
absolutely no idea of what that system should be; and it 
would appear from Lord Jellicoe’s observations, that during the 
first part of the war the confusion and divided control remained. 

Lord Beresford’s principle of organization for war is the 
principle of all the — fighting admirals ; the principle of Lord 
St. Vincent, of Nelson, of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick 
Richards. First, the plan; second, the ships and men required 
to carry that plan into execution. Whether or not the plan is 
devised by one man or by twenty does not matter. But under 
modern conditions of minha with all their immense complexity, 
a War Staff under a Chief of Staff is the first essential condition 
of national security, and provides the only method of combining 
national security with economy. 

Living upon the Nelsonic tradition without understanding it, 
the custom followed by the Admiralty since the retirement of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, until the recent 
formation of the War Staff at the Admiralty, has been to provide 
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ships, and ‘sometimes, but not always, the men, and to leave the 
plan to chance. That system, tested in war, brought the country 
to the verge of defeat, and involved appalling loss of life, waste, 
expense, and the prolongation of the war. 

Among the men who contended against all opposition for the 
right principle, Lord Beresford stands eminent. He risked his 

rofessional career thirty years ago to establish that principle. 
ts neglect has cost the country thousands of lives and thousands 
of millions sterling. 

It is a singular circumstance that these two great Irishmen, 
Earl Roberts, V.C., and Lord Beresford of Metemmeh, should 
beyond all other men have spent themselves in warning their 
countrymen of the things that belonged to their peace. Both 
achieved much. It was not their fault they did not achieve all. 
Their counsel was followed when it was too late to prevent war ; 
but it is not too late to prevent the next danger, or at least to 
meet it as men should, prepared and confident and orderly. 

For instance, in future Parliament should refuse to pass the 
Navy Estimates in default of the written statement, signed by 
the Chief of the Naval War Staff, that the requirements of the 
Navy contained in the estimates have been framed by the War 
Staff, in accordance with the war plans devised by the War 
Staff. Those plans must of course be based upon the policy laid 
down by the Government. The duty of Parliament is, not to find 
fault with the Navy Estimates, but to deal with the policy upon 
which the Estimates are based, and of which Parliament either 
approves or disapproves. It is not to be contemplated that the 
humiliating spectacle of the political wrangles about naval affairs 
of the years preceding the war are to be repeated. But the lies 
and the disgrace and the follies cannot be avoided, save by the 
constitution and maintenance of a permanent War Staff which is 
charged with the sole duty of organization for war, and to which 
the whole administrative branch is strictly subordinate. 


L. Cope CorNFORD 


ARMY REFORM FROM THE RANKS 


WHEN the work of constituting the new Regular Army comes to 
be tackled, many questions of reform affecting the ranker will 
inevitably come to the front. During the war Army reform may 
fairly be said to have been in abeyance, in the sense that men 
have silently endured the many time-worn abuses and injustices 
of an obsolete military system sooner than endanger the common 
cause by revolt. There has been no systematic attempt on the 
part of the Government to bring either King’s Regulations or the 
spirit of Army routine into harmony with the age, such alterations 
as have occurred being of a desultory nature and not framed with 
a view to meet public opinion in the ranks. But such public 
opinion does exist, and a very definite and exasperated opinion 
too. Now surely is the opportunity to ascertain and consider 
the views of the rank and file, to grant reforms that are long over- 
due graciously and freely, and by allaying genuine causes of dis- 
content to render this great field barren and fruitless for the 
master-minds of industrial and political agitation. Policy as 
much as justice points the way to reform, since questions that 
concern the private in his everyday Army life are every whit as 
important to the health of the military machine as those that 
have to do with Whitehall magnates and the allotment of powers 
as between various councils, committees, and boards. 

The country’s first duty, of course, is the decision on National 
Service—namely, a compulsory or voluntary, popular or privi- 
leged, force. With the political problem we are not concerned 
here, but one question we must answer—what kind of an army 
do we want? We have had different kinds of armies and different 
kinds of ideas about armies at various epochs in our history. No 
consistent policy distinguishes national endeavour in this matter. 
Popular opinion has swayed to and fro, and we are not now 
altogether free from prejudices that have come down to us out 
of the past. From the close of the Feudal Age, with its territorial 
system, till the time of the Stuarts the conception of the word 
army was as near as possible the conception to which we have 
returned again during the last four years—a popular army, a mass 
gathering of the able-bodied among the people for a specific 
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purpose. Then under those somewhat unreliable princes, the 
nation wavered for a long time between two sets of contrary 
impulses. On the one hand it was seen to be essential to have 
a trained regular force if England was to hold her own with 
Continental Powers. On the other hand, it was dangerous, if not 
impracticable, to have such a force because the Crown might turn 
it against Parliament and Constitution. The standing army idea, 
however, took root, and under the weaker and more constitutional 
Hanoverians developed and lasted till recently, when the levée en 
masse superseded it and carried us through the war to a victorious 
conclusion. 

Which conception then are we to adopt? As usual the 
British genius for compromise suggests “a bit of both.” We 
have no taste for extremes. Most abhorrent is the popular army 
conception in its developed Continental form under which every 
man serves and is placed on the reserve, and can, therefore, as a 
private citizen engaged on a legitimate industrial and perhaps 
very just dispute with a sweating employer, be rushed into uniform 
and under martial law, and robbed of the strike weapon which, 
however it may be sometimes abused, cannot in these days be 
fairly withheld. At the same time we must beware of the opposite 
danger. A standing army must not be allowed to develop into 
a pampered and privileged caste that will come out against the 
mob with zest. We have seen in Russia, both under the Tsar 
and the Bolshevists, what that sort of thing leads up to. A 
specialized regular army must remain “ popular” in the slighter 
sense of the word—well beloved, that is to say, of the people. 
Therefore, it may be hinted, extravagant improvements in soldiers’ 
pay must be deprecated and checked. But if we cannot make 
millionaires of them at the taxpayers’ expense we can give them 
a wholesale improvement in the conditions of military service, 
with the light of recent experience to show the way. 

Though the ranks of the future will not include the same 
proportion of highly educated men-as the war-time army they 
will compare very favourably with their earlier predecessors, and 
will be much too good at any rate to be subjected to methods 
invented for the control of the press-gang scourings of a hundred 
years ago. King’s Regulations must be brought into line with 
the march of civilized opinion. Most pressing need of all is the 
reform of the court-martial system. There is a popular delusion 
among civilians that court-martial justice is a sort of romantic 
rough-and-ready thing like Wild West justice on the cinema, 
where the hero always prospers in the end, but citizen-soldiers 
do not think so. It is not the judges that are complained of— 
though a short course in law “a the meaning of evidence would 
not do them any harm—it is the invidious position of the prisoner. 
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Every prisoner accused of a grave offence ought to have as a 
matter of course, like his meanest and most friendless counterpart 
in a civil court, a trained legal man to defend him, to balance 
which a trained legal man would prosecute. A casual observer 
might think that this would amount to the same thing as having 
amateur bunglers on both sides, but it would not. It would tell 
immensely in favour of an innocent man. The case against 
courts martial is not that they are too often stern, but too often 
wrong. The flagrantly guilty, if clever and cool-headed, can 
escape as readily as the nervous and incapable innocent can get 
convicted. . . . In the case of “ small crimes,” these may safely 
be left to be dealt with by the usual routine, but there are obvious 
improvements to be me in the direction of fairness. It is diffi- 
cult enough for a poorly educated man to present his case in a 
favourable atmosphere. In a military atmosphere it is wellnigh 
impossible. The maxim that until a man is found guilty he is 
innocent might surely be transplanted from the civil to the 
military code without injury to the fetish of discipline. Only 
those who have suffered can know how injurious to a prisoner’s 
chances, as well as to his self-respect and loyalty, are the manifold 
petty indignities of the present procedure—the ordeal of the 
guardroom, the emptying of pockets, the removing of the hat, 
the stamp, stamp, into the orderly-room, the unnecessary bellow- 
ing and bullying by the N.C.O. in charge. The eloquent become 
dumb, the innocent appear at their worst. Modern opinion is 
dead against the indignities of militarism in any case, but let 
them at least be reserved till the prisoner is actually a convicted 
man. 


Contact with American and Colonial troops should by now 
have taught our authorities some elementary lessons in the 
handling of freeborn men. Our military caste system is the most 
rigid in the world, and to those of the old school who will not 
agree that this is an anachronism I would suggest “is it wise ? ” 
The ideal system is, of course, one which allows friendly inter- 
course off parade between officers and men, but this presupposes 
a rank and file that can be trusted not to abuse the privilege. 
This cannot always be ensured, but some means must be devised, 
if we are to have a contented army, for the ventilation of griev- 
ances and discussion of matters of interest to the rank and file. 
Though the British race is of a steady and responsible character 
nobody would care to risk discipline by the slightest advance 
towards government by soldiers’ committees, or any nonsense of 
that sort. But the matters on which a free outlet for opinions 
and suggestions is so sorely needed have nothing to do with 
discipline and government. They are the multitudinous little 
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difficulties and hardships of life that arise in any barrack or 
camp. Surely British officers are big enough to welcome an 
occasional straight talk as man to man! ... With regard to 
complaints that do rank as disciplinary and infringe on matters 
of military government, reform is required more in the spirit 
than in the letter of the law. The unbending rule is that a man’s 
complaint must pass through his immediate superior, who will 
pass it to his superior, and so on up the scale. Thus you get 
the farce of A complaining to B about B himself, who is supposed 
to report it to C. It is necessary to ae “supposed,” because 
in actual practice nothing but evil befalls a man who ventures 
to complain about anything. Complaints are penalized. In the 
official mind a private soldier has no business to have any com- 
plaints. Horses and dogs do not complain; why should the 
private soldier? But even a regular army must march with 
the times, or not too far behind them. If there is no safety- 
valve there will be explosion, whereas the opportunity to get 
real grievances considered, and to speak informally to officers on 
subjects that concern a man as a man and not as a soldier, would 
be sufficient to forestall agitation and would not lead to extrava- 
gant demands. 

But the soldier’s most outstanding grievance or group of 
grievances is concerned with his food. It is a scandal and a blot 
on the British Army, which clothes and equips so admirably, 
that with a generously ample allowance in theory, and the very 
best of intentions at the top of the hierarchy, the common infantry- 
man in this war has not had 50 per cent. value even at home 
stations for the money lavished upon his diet. It is all a matter 
of organization and honesty, or, rather, disorganization and dis- 
honesty. It is an infantry joke that everything comes to him 
who waits except his proper rations. The Army system with all 
its maze of red-tape and officialism, checks and counter-checks, 
is so open to abuse that a child can rob it, so exposed to wholesale 
and petty jobbery that it would not remain solvent a week as a 
private concern. Ever beautifully and magically less does the 
infantryman’s ration become as it approaches him. Never a man 
so humble of all those who handle it, right down to the company 
cook, but helps himself and thinks it no crime. You would 
imagine that the tribe of 2 and quartermaster- 
sergeants were a family carefully inbred with one another, so well 
is the art of mishandling, extracting, and “ flogging ” the rations 
handed down from generation to generation. The practice has 
existed from time immemorial, and it is honoured by those who 
profit in the observance. It has become a vested interest, and 
the unlucky sufferers are helpless to enforce their rights. I would 
take the whole business of catering for troops in Great Britain 
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right out of the hands of the military altogether. The experi- 
ment has been tried with conspicuous success; men can be fed 
splendidly on the scheduled Army allowance, when it reaches 
them and robbery and wastage are ruthlessly swept aside. 

The ek example is furnished by the I.W. and D. at 
Richborough. This R.K. unit of about 20,000 men was in 1916 
blessed with officers who were not of the Regular Army type, 
hopelessly enslaved by tradition and red-tape, but business men 
specially selected to carry through a certain job. Not being 
satisfied, as no organizers ever could be satisfied, with the Army’s 
methods of feeding its men, they determined on drastic measures. 
The whole business was first taken clean out of the hands of the 
ordinary authorities. Oh, joy to write of it even now, no quarter- 
master or quartermaster-sergeant or quartermaster stores-staff 
harpy was thenceforward allowed to draw, handle, issue, or 
concern himself with rations in any way whatever. A central 
messing system was set up, and with it a special staff, the officers 
of which were mostly men with a thorough knowledge of the 
catering trade. This was in itself a revolution disgusting enough 
to the military mind, but worse was to follow. The humbler 
ranks, too, were filled with men with special qualifications for 
their jobs. No longer were jewellers’ assistants detailed as 
butchers, ostlers as storemen, coalheavers as cooks, or illiterates 


. to keep the accounts. The result was efficiency in a high degree. 


A new style of dining-hall was designed, with kitchen and store 
attached, each hall capable of messing 2000 men at a sitting. 
The central messing-staff officers themselves prepared the diet 
sheet, drew the free stores direct from the A.S.C., supervised the 
storage and issuing, cooking and serving up. A special steam- 
cooking plant was designed, electric potato-peelers installed, and 
all food when cooked was kept hot in ea, tables, ensuring 
that every man received a hot meal on a hot plate. Each central 
messing-hall had its office, and its officer always present who 
checked in person all rations that entered or left the store. Stock 
was taken daily and every pound of stuff had to be accounted 
for. Petty theft was thereby made impossible without the officer 
being not only at once cognizant of it, but in a position to put 
his hand on the individual offender. And the officer himself was 
checked by frequent unheralded inspections by his superior and 
not the usual ineffective Army kind of which ample notice is 
always given. At any moment, therefore, he might be called 
sag to account for every pound for which he was responsible. 
The resulting diet I have no space to give here in detail, but b 

scientific cooking and prevention of iden every man had, 
not only in theory, but in actual fact, an infinite variety of double 
the quantity that ordinarily reaches the soldier at a home station, 
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‘prepared by cooks who understood and were kept strictly up to 
their work. And the financial aspect of it? All plant quickly 


ane for, and a monthly saving to the Government of many 
undreds of pounds. The system, it may be added, applied also 


to the officers’ mess, the members of which at a cost of 6d. per 


head per-day over and above the Army issue “ lived like fighting- 
cocks,” wiped off a deficit, bought billiard-tables, etc., and gave 
entertainments galore. It only remains to be said that the 
system is applicable in its main elements to any unit of the size 
of a battalion when not actually on active service, and could very 
well be adopted if red-tape, tradition, and vested interests are not 
allowed to prove too strong. 

This applies mainly to home stations, where alone the ideal 
is practicable. On active service and under active service condi- 
tions, where strict control, weighing, checking, and proper cook- 
ing are impossible, one can only look to a change of heart, a new 
conscientiousness in carrying out the present system. The stand- 
ing rule, for instance, that all ranks share and share alike might 
be brought to approximate to reality instead of being a humourless 
caricature of the facts. There are scores of other points which 
space forbids to mention, small in themselves to one who has not 
been a soldier, but aggregating to a considerable importance in 
the mass. It is as difficult to bring Army conditions home to the 
civilian imagination as it-is to frame proposals that do not violate 
the canon that an army is after all an army end not a civilian 
force. But I would remind those who see in the surrender of 
the outworn trappings of our Prussianized militarism the 
opening of the floodgates of anarchy and the beginning of 
the end, that the Colonial units who most blatantly disregarded 
these things were, for the fundamental purpose for which armies ~ 
exist—namely, fighting—the cream of the Army. Side by side 
with a recognition of class distinctions, a prejudice exists in 
Anglo-Saxon minds against the humiliation of man before man, 
and the exaggeration of class into caste. Commissioned rank is 
none too tasteful at present to men of democratic instinct, or the 
ranks to men with a developed self-respect. Let, us make the 
Army a place fit for heroes to live in, and abolish the abuses 
of a forgotten age. The martinet may still call them discipline, 
but the new generation more candidly calls them rot. 


M. O. SALE 


